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LETTER FROM BARON VON LIE- 
BIG TO J. J. MECHI. 


In our March number we alluded to the fol- 
lowing letter and the remarkable prediction it 
contains, and now gladly give it a place in the 
Valley Farmer ; not so much as we before said, 
on account of the practical importance of the an- 
swer to the direct question of Mr. Mechi, which 
called it forth, as of the great and leading prin- 
ciple involved, which is important toevery farm- 
er, whether in England or on the new prairies 
of the United States. 


Monicn, Thursday, Nov. 17, 1859. 


Dear Str: Your letter of the 7th of No- 
vember to the Zimes, furnishes me an occa- 
sion to express to you my sincere thanks for the 
views to which you there give utterance, and 
which I have labored many years to impress. 
I am sorry not to be able to say that my efforts 
have been attended with any perceptible results, 
and I regard it as a fortunate event that a man 
of so eminently practical a character as your- 
self has now, for the first time, in the interest of 
agriculture and the national welfare, taken up 
the question of the “‘sewerage of towns” wit 





warmth, and in language adapted to produce 
conviction. 

It is my ardent wish that you may succeed 
in awakening the English people to your own 
convictions; for in that case the ways and 
means for setting aside the difficulties which 
stand in the way of procuring manure from the 
“sewerage of towns” will certainly be found, 
and a future generation will look upon those men 
who have devoted their energies to the attain- 
ment of this end, as the greatest benefactors of 
their country. 

The ground of my small success lies clear- 
ly in the fact, that the majority of farmers do 
not know the extent to which their own inter- 
ests are concerned in this matter, and because 
the views and conceptions of most men in re- 
gard to the circuit of life and the laws of the pre- 
servation of our race, do not generally rise above 
those of C. Fourier, the inventor of the phalan- 
stery. He proposed, as you know, to supply 
the wants of the occupants of his phalanstery by 
means of eggs. He supposed it was only ne- 
cessary to procure a couple of hundred thousand 
hens, each of which would lay thirty-six eggs a 
year, making as many millions of eggs, which, 
sold in England, would produce an immense in- 
come. Fourier knew very well that hens lay 
eggs, but he seemed not to know that in order 
to lay an egg they must eat an amount of corn 
its equal in weight. And so most men do not 
know that the fields, in order permanently to 
yield their harvests, must either contain, or else 
receive from the hands of man, certain condi- 
tions which stand in the same relation to the 
products of the field as the hen’s food does to 
the egg she lays. They think that diligent til- 
lage and good weather are sufficient to produce 
a harvest; they therefore regard this question 
as one in which they are wholly unconcerned, 
and look forward carelessly and with indiffer- 
ence to the future. 

As physicians, who in the apparent signs of 
a young man’s blooming health, discern the fa- 
tal worm which threatens to undermine his or- 
ganic frame, so in this case should those dis- 
cerning men, who are capable of comprehend- 
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ing the range of the question, raise earlier as manures, no agriculturist, and scarcely an 
the voice of warning. intelligent man, has any doubt; but as to their 
It is true that the diligent tillage of the fields, necessity, Opinions are very various. 
sunshine and timely rain, are the outward con-| Many are of the opinion that corn, meat and 
ditions, perceptivle to all men, of good harvests; ™anures are wares, which, like other wares, can 
but these are perfectly without effect upon the be purchased in the market; that with the de- 
productiveness of the field, unlesscertain things mand the ene? may perhaps rise ; wat this will 
not so easy of perception by the senses are pres- | #50 stimulate the production, and that all turns 
ent inthe soil: and these are the elements which Upon having the means to purehase: and so long 
serve for nourishment—for the production of a8 England has coal and iron she can exchange 
roots, leaves and seeds—and which are present , the products of her industry for the corn, meat 
in the soil always in very small quantity in pro- 20d manure which she has not. In this respect 
portion to the mass of the soil itself. | I think it would be wise not to be too confident 
These elements are taken from the soil in the of the future, for the time may perhaps come, 
products of the field, in the corn, or in the flesh even in half a century, that not =, oo these 
of the animals nourished by these products; and Countries upon whose excess England kas hith- 
daily experience shows, that even the most fruit- | erto drawn, will be able to supply her with corn, 
ful field ceases after a certain series of harvests and that too fragn the natural law, t hat what is 
to produce these crops. true of the smallest piece of ground - siso nig 
A child can comprehend that, under these of 8 oS port uF sig rr Angie 
circumstances, a very productive field, in order the conditions of the Se ” : sol tr 
to remain very productive, or even simply pro- which have been carried off are not en - 
ductive, must have the elements, which had * Nor, ee = » — ‘ gre the 
been withdrawn in the harvests, perfectly restor- eee lands a - ph f aria) — 
ed; that the aggregate of the conditions must change their ae or = — io “ie ve nn oe 
remain, in order to produce the aggregate re- a pine: 1 1 Pisses Al mr ¢ Eneks sae 
sults; and that a well, however deep it may be, tile: at, OF G5 SORmS BESS the Tate r nS or : 
which receives no supply of water, must in the need of corn. _ In the countries of Europe, and 
end become empty, if its water is constantly *” the United States of North America, great ef- 
pumped out. Our fields are like this well of wa- forts are made to become in this respect inde- 
ter. For centuries those elements which arein- Pendent of England, as being in the ge Aa 
dispensable to the reproduction of the field only —. . ee Pt th ne : om 
crops, have been taken from the soil in those COUMMICS, 80 as oe ee eee ee 
crops, and that, too, without being restored. It In the United States the population increases 
has only recently been ascertained how small a ata still greater ratio than in other countries, 
supply of these elements the soil really has. A While the corn production upon the land under 
beginning has been made to restore to the fields cultivation has constantly fallen off. 
the loss which they sustain through the annual History teaches that not one of all those 
harvests, by introducing from external sources | countries which have produced corn for other 
manures containing the same elements. Only a, lands have remained corn markets, and Eng- 
very few of the better informed farmers perceive land has contributed her full share towards ren- 
the necessity of this restoration, and those of | dering unproductive the best lands of the United 
them who have the means have zealously en- States, whieh have supplied her with corn, pre- 
deavored to increase the amount of these ele- | cisely as old Rome robbed Sardinia, Sicily and 
ments in their fields: but by far thegreater part the rich lands of the African coast of their fer- 
of them know nothing of such restoration—they | tility. 
think that they may continue to take from the field | Finally, it is impossible in civilized countries 
ie tadh on dei bo dlls nenty ined ae ee Se 
when it knocks at their doors. They do not of 
course know how large their stock on hand is, yield without an increase of their effective ele 
nor are they aware that when the necessity tents by the introduction of manures from 
shows itself, there will then be no means to! abroad. ‘By means of the application of guano 
meet It. | They know not, that what they have | and bones, the farmer of most limited capacity 
wasted is irretrievable. ‘learns the real meaning of such increase; he 
The loss of these elements is brought about by | learns that the pure system of stall or home- 
the ‘‘sewerage system of towns.” Ofall theele-. made manures is a true and genuine robbing 
ments of the fields, which, in their products in| system. In consequence of his restoring in the 
the shape of corn and meat, are carried into guano and bones (buta small portion of the very 
the cities and there consumed, nothing, or as same elements of seeds and of fodder which had 
good as nothing, returns to the fields. It is been withdrawn from his fields by centuries of 
clear that if these elements were collected with- cultivation), their products are wonderfully in- 
out loss, and every year restored to the fields, | creased. Experiments instituted with special 
they would then retain the power to furnish | reference to this end in six different parts of the 
every year to the cities the same quantity of Kingdom of Saxony, showed that each hundred 
corn and meat; and it is equally clear tha: if the weight of guano put upon a field produced 150 
fields do not receive back these elements, agri- | lbs. of wheat, 400 lbs of potatoes, and 280 Ibs. 
culture must gradually cease. In regard to the of clover, more than was produced by the same 
utility of the avails of the “sewerage of towns” ‘sized piece of ground without guano; and from 


limit, and this limit has become so narrow that 
our fields are no longer capable of a higher 
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this it may be calculated how enormously the 

corn and flesh production of E urope has been in-| 
creased by the yearly importation of 100,000 | . 
ions, or 2,000,000 ewt. of guano. 

bak eflect of guano onl bones sheuld have 

ight the farmer the real and only cause of the 
exhaustion of his fields; it should have brought 
him to perceive in what a condition of fertility 
he might have preserved his fields, if the ele- 
ments of the guane which he has transported 

1 the shi: Lpe of meat and produc ts of his fields 
into the cities, were recovered and brought into | 

form which would admit ef their being re- 
stored every year to his fields. 

To an understanding of this, however, the 
farmer has net vet come; for, as his feretathers ) 
helieved that the soil of their fields was inex-! 
naustible, so the farmer of the present day be- 
leves that the introduction of manures from 
abroad will have no end. It is much simpler, 
be thinks to buy guano and bones, than to col- 
ect their elements from the sewers of cities, and 
ifa lack of the former should ever arise, it will | 
then be time enough to think of a resort to the 
latter. But of all the farmer’s erroneous opin- 
sons, this is the most dangerous and fatal. 

[To be Concluded in our Next.) 


—_— ~~ —_______—_— 


MANURE—HOW APPLIED. 

There are a diversity of opinions entertained 
mm regard to the best mode of applying stable 
manure to land. The early writers in this 
«country, and among them Judge Buell, the 
founder of the Albany Cultivator, claimed that 
the only proper mode of applying manure was 
to spread it upop the surface and plow it under 
unmediately, so that the velatile portions might 
not be lost in the atmosphere, but be at once 
absorbed by the soil. They alse contended that 
mauure in its long or unfermented state was 
best, and should be applied and piowed under 
for hoed crops, during the cultivation and 
growth of which it would become decomposed 
and reduced te the best condition in the soil for 
the succeeding grain crops. So fearful were 
these farmers (of the old school), that the ma- 
nure would sustain loss by the escape of ammonia, 
that they would haul it out only so fast ae it 
could be spread and plowed under on the same 
day. This all looked very well in theory, and 
we, for a long time, followed itin practice. La- 
ter experience, however, ofthe best chemists 
and most observing farmers has clearly de- 
monstrated that under ordinary temperatures 
very little ammonia is given off by manure when 
spread upon the surface. These observations have 
also proved that manure in a fine, well-rotted 
etatein 
advanced that the substance of the manure will 
readily be given off in solution with each return- 
ing shower to the roots of the growing crop. 


vest; that decomposition must have so far 








In ordinary farm culture it is undoubtedly 
best to apply manure in the fall as a top dress- 

ig to grass and clover, where these crops are 
to am turned under for corn, wheat or potatoes. 
Manure thus applied greatly increases the 
growth of grass, yielding a good crop for pas- 
turage or hay, leaving a largely increased 
amount of vegetable matter in the roots, &c. of 
the grass, to be plowed under as manure for the 
subsequent crops. 

Land under constant cultivation, as in garden 
vegetables, &c. requires to be manured in a dif- 
ferent manner. The best mode of manuring 
such land is to apply it to the surface in a fine- 
ly divided state, and incorporate it with the soil 
by shallow plowing or with the harrow. If 
manure is covered deep, on light sandy soils, all 


| its enriching qualities filter through thesoil and 


are soon lost to the crop. On more heavy, stiff 
soils, manure applied and mixed near the sur- 
face, preves highly advantageous, not only by 
enriching the soil, and thus promoting the 
growth of the crop, but it renders the surface 
more open and porous, admitting the air and 
heat to the roots of the plants, as well as giving 
off te them, in solution, with each succeeding 
rain, their enriching properties. 

The value of manure is often greatly impair- 
ed while it remains in the yard, or under the 
eaves of the sheds and stables, where the most 
valuable portions are washed out and carried off 
in the form of drainage. Yards and stables 
should be so arranged that the water from the 
roofs could be carried off in another direction, if 
not required to fill cisterns for the use of the 
stock. 
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An Investment which will Pay 1500 
per cent.a Year. 
Eps. Vatiry Farmer :— 

I have a gate, hung in the ordinary manner, 
which I think is opened at least fifty times each 
day. Now, I have had the curiosity to estimate 
the amount of time consumed yearly in the 
operation. Fifty times per day, at } minute each 
time, will make 25 minutes daily ; which, mul- 
tinlied by 365, will amount to 9125 minutes— 
that is, 152 hours, or 12} days. Computing 12 
hours for each day, during which the gate 
would probably be in use, I have also had the 
curiosity to inquire what the hangings for a 
self-closing gate would cost—and find 40 cents 
will buy one set. 

12} days, at 50 cents per day (a very small 
estimate), would gee to $6.25, or over 
1500 per cent in one year on the investment. 
Again, such hangings ye Br probably last 10 
vears, and would consequently save in time 
alone during said 10 years, one hundred and 
twenty-five days: which would, at 50 cents per 
day, amount to the snug sum of $62.50; not to 
mention the certainty of a cattle, hos 
poultry, &c. &e. in their proper places, and t 
saving consequent thereon. WwW 2 
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LUCERNE, ORCHARD GRASS, RYE 
AND CARROTS. 


Eps. Vatitry Faruer:—I propose to speak 
to the farmers of Missouri of the merits of the 
four articles ot food, tor the horse and cow, 
which stand at the head of this communica- 
tion. The season will soon arrive when an op- 
portunity will offer to test the value of each va- 
riety named; and I have no doubt, when once 
cultivated, each individual who makes the trial, 
will become as ardent an advocate for the cul- 
ture of lucerne, orchard grass and carrots, 
your humble correspondent. I speak from my 
own experience and observation, having had 
more than thirty years practice in the culture of 
-ach article, at ditlerent periods during that time ; 
and as I write for the young and inexperienced, 
I shall go more into detail than would be ne- 
cessary when addressing others familiar with 
the habits and character of the plants. 


as 


Lucerne is a native of France, from whence 
most of the seed is imported, and is called 
French clover. It thrives best in a deep, rich, 
rather sandy soil; but I have known heavy 
crops taken from soils of a different character, 
where the soil was sutliciently dry andrich. In 
tact, I have never seen a piece of ground too 
rich ; as the more luxuriant it grows the oftener 
itis ready to cut down. Its greatest value is 
ior soiling—by cutting it as it is wanted for feed- 
ing green to horses, cattle or hogs. When ied 
to horses or cows, in the early part of spring, it 
is better to cut a few hours before feeding. Like 
clover, it will produce Haven or swelling in eat- 
tle, and colic in horses, if fed in a wet state. 
Too great caution cannot be observed in Seeding 
green clover or lucerne or other grasses to cattle in 
¢ rly spring, more especially when wet with de Ww or 
rain. 

Every animal eats it with the greatest avidi- 
ty; but I prefer it to all other grasses for soil- 
ing, because it never salivates the horse, and can 
be cut from the 20th of May to October, and is 
always healthy for horses when judiciously fed. 
All other grasses, within my knowledge, will sal- 
ivate the horse in wet seasons ; but I have nev- 
er known asingle instance where lucerne has 
produced the same effect on the horse. When 
the milch cow leaves the pasture, a feed at 
night with lucerne is always relished, and rich- 
ly pays for the little trouble of cutting and 
feeding as it is wanted. It is better to have the 


field or lot of lucerne, located near the barn or | 


place of feeding. Boys twelve years old, ought 
to learn to cut or mow all grasses. It 
to provide a short strong scythe for common 
use, as the slender grass scythe is liable to be 
broken by inexperienced hands. A good bram- 
ble scythe, two feet or two and a half feet long, 
[ always found the most serviceable. Make it 
a rule to keep the scythe sharp, and frequently 
wash the gum off the blade, which accumulates 
every day or two. The closer the lucerne is 
cut, not to injure the crown of the plant, and 
the sharper the scythe, the quicker will be the 
after-growth. When the lucerne is from twelve 
to fifteen inches high, it will do to commence 
feeding ; and in five or six weeks where it was 


is best 
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first cut, it will do to cut again; and if season- 
able it will do to cut from three to five 
during the season, according as the summer is 
warm and Wien the supply is 
greater than the consumption, and the lucerne 
is full of blossoms, it ought all to be cut down 
and cured for hay like clover. It 
quire so much spreading as clover, the stem and 


times 


seasonable. 


does not re- 


leaves being smalier than clover, do not con- 
tain so much One acre ot 
will feed from tour to six cows or horses, trom 
May to Uctober. 1 would advise every owner 
ot a horse and cow, if he has but one J 
land, to put one-eighth or one-fourth of an acre 
in lucerne. In the absence of tlowers and 
shrubbery in the garden, | have known the bor- 
ders and vacant spots to be filled with lucerne, 
so that the noble horse or the docile cow, could 
occasionally receive from the master’s hand a 
delicious bite of that most valuable grass. Lu- 
cerne isas hardy asred clover, the seed resembles 
‘clover seed, but are nearly twice the size. It is 
a deep rooted perennial plant, the roots oiten 
penetrating the soil to the depth ot two and 
three feet. 1t grows rapidly sending up slender 
shoots from two to three feet in hight, and 
bears a purple blossom, with the seed in spiral 
pods, several seeds in one pod. Under favorable 
circumstances it will stand from ten to tifteen 
years without re-seeding. It may become toul 
with weeds or grass, so as to retard its growth, 
it is better to commence in time, 
and prepare another suitable piece of ground by 
heavy manuring and deep plowing, and cultivate 
some hoed crop where ho WwW eeds are permitte dl to 
ripen its seed. ‘The preparing of the ground is, 
perhaps, the greatest trouble ; but the benetits 
derived tor several years afterwards, will richly 
labor. 


moisture, lucerne 


ucre oO} 


in such a case, 


remunerate the tarmer forall of his entra 

In preparing the ground, my practice was to 
plow as deep as possible with a double horse 
| plow, and fallow with a small single horse plow 
jin the same furrow, which would break the 
ground from twelve to fourteen inches deep, 
| With a sub-soil plow a greater depth can be ob- 
{tained; but 1 always succeeded with my man- 
ner of deepening the soil, and would recommend 
| others to uy the same pian, when the sub-soil 
| plow cannot be had. 


Lucerne is sometimes sown in drills from 
twelve to eighteen inches between rows. I would 
only advise this plan where the ground is foul 
land the lot small, as few farmers have the ex- 
It is 
imuch less trouble to prepare a piece of ground 
|in the most thorough manner and sow broad 
cast. The quantity of seed per acre, is from six- 
‘teen to twenty pounds; I prefer the latter quan- 
tity as the lucerne is not so liable to be overrun 
with weeds whereit isthick, and the stock is more 
tender. As before stated, the seed is mostly 
imported from France—will cost from thirty to 
thirty-three cents per pound by the quantity, 
and can be bought by the small quantityfor 40 
to 50 cents per pound. It is always the surest 
plan to buy secd Si om some responsible seed store to 
insure fresh seed, as disappointments in getting 
good, fresh, clean sced, often discourages young 
beginners, and retards the introduction of val- 


tra time to spare in hoeing the crop. 
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time for sowing the seed is about the first of 
May, or as soon thereafter as the season will 
admit. It has been recommended by some 
writers, to sow asmall quantity of rye, from one- 
fourth te one-half bushel per acre. I have sue- 
ceeded without any admixture of seeds of any 
kind. TI once sowed half an acre in August, 
and succeeded in getting a good stand; in that 
case, | have no doubt the rye would have been 
a good protection through the winter. I again 
repeat the declaration, that, I prefer lucerne to 
any other grass for feeding in a green state, or, 
as it is generally termed soiling. It is not 
suited for grazing—and never having tested its 
qualities for making hay ona large ecale, | 
cannot speak from my own observations ; all 
that is necessary, is to keep stock of all kinds 
off of it, beth winter and summer, and occa- 
sionally if itshould require it, give it a dressing 
of fine rotten manure in the fall or winter—the 
manure made into compost through the summer 
and fall. Using the precaution to destroy all 
weeds and grass before going to seed will pre- 
vent the lucerne from being overrun with 
weeds. It is recommended by some writers to 
harrow lucerne in the spring ; but if all stock is 
kept off the ground is not hable to become 
packed.as the trests of winter will lighten the soil, 
and the constant shade from the rapid growth 
of the lucerne will keep the ground shaded; 
conseguently it is not liable to become close 
and hard, as when exposed to the sun and wind. 
The harrow can be used if the ground becomes 
packed and the field foul with grass or weeds. 

Orchard grass, as ifs name implies, is a good 
grass for shady grounds. It is also called, Cocks- 
foot; its botanical name Dactylis Glomerate ; 
it is better known as Orchard Grass, and is said 
io be a native of the United States. This fact 
alone should have entitled it to greater consid- 
eration than it has received from the cultiva- 
tors of the soil. It is naturally adapted to a 
dry, sandy soil, and is thereby better adapted 
to stand the long droughts and hot suns pecu- 
liar te our climate. It is the earliest, and the 
Jatest pasture grass known; when sowed with 
clover, it is always preferred to the clover by 
the cows in early spring. I have no recollee- 
tion of any test with Timothy or blue-grass, but 
irom my knowledge of the superior value of 
orchard grass ior early pasture, I have every 
coutidence that it will bear a favorable compar- 
ison with any other grass within my know- 
ledge. When permitted to ripen ita seed, the 
stock becomes harsh and course, and loses much 
of its nutritive qualities; it is about equal in 
quality to full ripe millet for hay. When 
sowed with clover it prevents clover from fall- 
ing; and when eut beivre ripening its seed, it is 
an addition to clover hay. As the clover dies 
out the second year, the orchard grass takes en- 
tire possession of the field, and, if occasionally 
dressed with manure, it will continue for fif- 
teen or twenty years without re-seeding. It has 
many warm friends, but has never been exten- 
sively cultivated by farmers, but for what rea- 
son I do not knew, excepting that few fields are 
kept for pasture more than three or four years 
without breaking up. 


| 





It has been asserted, that it yields more 
pasture than any other grass; this may be true 
in sandy soils, and it may prove true in the 
soil of Missouri; but, I have been ofa differ- 
ent opinion, and have thought a greater yield 
of Timothy or clover could be taken from the 
same character of soil, from the fact, that 
orchard grass generally grows in tufts or bunch- 
es, which leaves many vacant spaces between 
the tufts; but admitting it will not yield as 
much hay or as good, it is superior in other 
respects, and every farmer should have a past- 
ure for his milch cows well set with orchard 
grass. Itis advisable, when the grass is eaten 
off very close, to give it rest for eight or ten 
days, when its rapid growth will enable the 
grazing to be resumed with profit to the stock 
and the master. 

One of the greatest difficulties, is in get- 
ting the pasture well set with grass, which 
arises generally from one of two causes, and 
perhaps from both, to-wit: Imperfect seed, and 
too small a quantity. The seed is often im- 
perfect from two causes, the first is, the farmer 
wants to secure a good crop of hay and seed, 
consequently he cuts the grass before all the 
seed is ripe ; the second reason is, old seed 
which at first was nothing extra. A bushel of 
seed is estimated to weigh from twelve to four- 
teen pounds, they are very light and chaffy, and 
ought to be sold rather by weight than by the 
bushel, since, by measure, it leaves a great 
opening for fraud. It is recommended to sow 
two bushels per acre with six or eight pounds 
of clover seed. I would advise two and a half 
bushels orchard grass and six pounds of clover seed. 
To prepare the orchard grass seed for sowing, 
the day before you sow spread the seed upon a 
clean ficor, and sprinkle with water to moisten, 
and keep the seed moist until ready to sow ; as 
fast as the seed is sowed let the harrow follow, 
to cover immediately. The clover seed can be 
sowed either before or after the orchard grass. 

Atter once getting a crop of grass to stand, 
save your own seed, by letting it get fully ripe be- 
fore cutting. Orchard grass loses much of ite 
value for hay by ripening the seed, but the seed 
which generally sells for $1 50 to 2 50 per bush- 
el, will fully repay for the loss of the quality of 
the hay. The great value in orchard grass is 
to keep it closely cropped through the season, 
occasionally withdrawing the stock to enable it 
to get a startin growing. It resists drought, 
and does not suffer much by continuous rains ; 
shade trees does not materially injure its 
growth, where the air or sun is not entirely ex- 
cluded. It is not liable to be rooted out by 
other crops. When it grows into tufts, scatter 
the seed in vacant spots in early spring, either 
orchard grass seed with clover, or orchard grass 
alone, it will increase the value of the pasture. 

When it is desired to cultivate the field in 
other crops, it is not difficult to get rid of 
orchard grass ; after breaking up the sod the 
tufts will decay by the second year. I cannot 
say anything definite as to the exhausting 
qualities of orchard grass. I am of the opinion, 
however, that it does not injure the land more 
than any other grass where constant cropping is 
practiced. 
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Carrots like the two preceding grasses, require 
rich, dry soil and clean culture to insure suec- 


cess. The ground should be heavily manured 
with well rotted barn-yard manure, plowed 


deep, and thoroughly pulverized, and occasion- 
ally harrowed to destroy the germ of weeds or 


grass that have vegetated until the time of sow- | 
| the deep orange and yellow carrot, 


ing. Carrot seed is slow in vegetating, and 
the young plant is very tender, making a very 
slow growth the first fw weeks. ‘his is the 
most critical period with the crop, and requires 
careful culture to exterminate the weeds with 
the hoe or by pulling with the hand aided with 
a small iron fork, or some such instrument to 
enter the ground, and by pressing the thumb on 
the weed and iron, the weed can be pulled with- 
out injury tothe plant. For field culture the 


ground can be thrown into ridges two feet apart | 


from centre to centre, and sow the seed either 
with-a proper drill or by hand. After the plants 
are large enough to thin out, they ought to stand 
from four to six inches in the drill. The after 
culture, consists in keeping the ground well 
stirred with the plow and hoe, to keep down the 
growth of grass and weeds until the crop is 
ready to secure. Where there is a good cellar 
in the barn, the carrots can be dug when dry 
and put in the cellar; first eutting off the tops 
close, have them packed close and covered with 
earth or sand, to prevent shrinkage and shrivel- 
ing, as well as freezing. Carrots well secured, 
can be fed to horses and milch cows during the 
winter and spring, and, I venture to say, there is 
no root of equal value as feed tor the horse and 
cow. The horse will leave all other food for 
carrots, and there is no root so healthy or nour- 
ishing for the horse. It is equally valuable as 
food for the milch cow, it is the only succulent 
food, excepting the Irish and sweet potato, and 
pumpkin, that does not impart unpleasant flavor 
to milk and butter: and when fed regularly, the 
cow is kept to a regular supply of milk of the 
richest character, during the winter and spring. 
For the dairy there is no superior to the carrot, 
and the crop is quite as certain as the Ruta 
Baga turnip, or sugar beet, and with very little 
more labor. The seeds, if saved at home, are 
prepared for sowing by rubbing them between 
the hands; first put on a pair of buckskin mits, 
and rub the seed until the little bur is rnbbed 
off, they can then be sowed by drill or by hand. 


The orange and yellow carrot is thought to be 
the best for a general crop. It is well to try 
other varieties, to learn which variety is best 
adapted to the soil and climate. For field eul- 
ture, about the fifteenth of May to the first of 
June, is the most suitable time if the season will 
allow: I would recommend the first favorable 
opportunity after the tenth of May. It has 
been recommended to mix the seed with moist 
earth and place it in a box, stirring the earth 
and seed every day or two, until the seed begins 
to vegetate; then to prepare the ground and 
sow. One pound of good seed will sow an acre. 


but for fear of having too few, one and a half 


pounds should be provided. It is always best to 
gave your own seed, and in doing so select the 
stocks that have the most perfect seeds, rejecting 
the small and imperfect. It is impossible to 
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give such directions as will suit the climate, fo 
cality and soil of every neighborhood —eX pers 
ence and the judgment of the farmer must 
determine what course to pursue. The average 
yield of carrots is about five-hundred bushels to 
the acre; the greatest yield l ever had was 

little over eight hundred bushels, they were of 
mixed, I 


| always preferred them for stock. 


Rye is one of the cereals, and constitutes a 


very important grain, as food for man, in many 


| parts of the world, aud even in our own coun 





try. The connection, which it is intended to 
till with lucerne, orchard grass and carrots, as 
food for the milch cow in early spring, will re- 
quire but little to be said in its favor, since 
understand its value in other 
If sowed early in the fall, one bushe! 
of good seedis sufficient. Ifthe seasen is favor 
able in July August, sow the rye, and de 
pasture it with calves and sheep till frost. In: 
the spring as as the rye and 3 
half to two feet high, which hight it will usu 
ally attain by the fifteenth or last of April, com- 
mence cutting for tk 
sinall quantities and increasing as the healt 
and appetite of 
and bran; andif the green 
scours give the cow dry hay and less green rye 
The green rye should be ent and fed until it gets 
too ripe, or until the orchard grass has sufficient 
ly advanced to turn the cow to 1 which 
will he from the tirst to the fifteenth of May, ana 
in years weeks sooner, The 


point at which to leave of 


most of tarmers 


respects. 
or 


soon is One 


h, 
1¢ wiileh Cow, beginning Ww ith 


the eow indicates, giving salt 


fyod produces the 





asture, 


favorable some 
} 


rve, and commence 


grazing the orchard grass, must be determined 
by surrounding circumstances. 
Rye may also be acceptable to the horse, but 


if the supply of carrets will hold out, there is no 

“el ve: asnoto rd, at thatseason. is 
more healthy for the horse Phe 
} rivilege of the orehard 


necessit ¥ or change 
ry cow horse 
ean also be allowed the 
f the supply is equal to the wants ot 
horse and cow. As soon as the lucerne advan 
ces far enough to eut, the orchard 
have some rest, by aNowing the steck only a 
few hours grazing after the dew dries off. The 
rye, if any is left standing, is permitted to ripen 


its sced and secure the crop, 


frass, 


can. 


vrass 


The orchard grass will continue toafford eraz- 
ing until arrested by frost. If the lucerne 
likely to fail, or will not hold out for horse and 
cow atter the fifteenth of Fane, the horse shon!2 
be fed alone with Iveerne, 
salivate the horse, generally after the middle of 
June. Itisa error farmers to allow 
their horses to run at the meuth after they ence 
find the grass will salivate. Colts may not be 
injured so much as the work-herse. Lucerne 
with all ofits excellent qualities, has in addition 
the quality of wholesome food for the horse 
until frost. As seon as all the green grasses, 
pumpkins, and such other perishable food as 
cannot be kept through winter is exhausted, the 
carrot becomes the winter food to keep the cow 
to her milk and the horse in health and fine 
condition. Believing that the foregoing ilhus- 
tration will fally explain the object in view, it 
is not deemed necessary to-add any more to this 


is 


as other grasses will 


in 


ore at 
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iengthy and rather prolix communication ; but 
should any of your readers require further ex- 
planations, any intimation through the Valley 
Farmer will receive due attention. 

’ Jno. S. Srevenson. 


—_—_—_——_-e-e—____ 
HINTS TO FARMERS. 

Eps. Vatiey Farmer :—There is much treas- 
ure contained in the chips and offal of wood- 
piles. Nothing is superior to decaying chips 
around fruit-trees, shrubs, and for manuring 
gardens. Decaying wood is an enduring source 
of carbonic acid to plants, forming their bodies 
out of the same. For mulching young orchards 
Noth- 


ing is better to make the soil light and friable. 


after planting, wood-chips are excellent. 


And yet you will find thousands of wood-piles 
in all the Western States, where the chips have 


not been removed since the first settlement 


of 
orchard, might now abound in fertility, had 


the country. Every farm, garden, and 


farmers valued chips and wood-ashes as they 
deserve. Piles of ashes in new clearings should 
be carefully scraped up and removed to your 
orchards, gardens, and meadows. 


worn out 


Farmers run to Pike’s Peak and California, 


to forego all the sweets of home, for innumerable 


hardships and risks, and but too often fail in| 


spite ofthe greatest diligence and hard labor; 
gold mine 


while the surest and most enduring 
of a grateful soil remains uncultured under 
their feet. 
vegetable matter, as cornstaiks, straw, leaves, 


Forests are wantonly destroyed, 


and grass, burnt up; manures the most valuable, | 


unused. England and Belgium, after two 


lands more grain than ever before, while the} 


average yield in the United States, is constantly 


decreasing. One generation here is deemed 


sufficient to exhaust a rich virgin soil. Urgent 





| 


| 


necessity must. soon command a stop to the} 


wretched system of pilfering the soil of all its 
richness, 

Agriculture as a science, is known to but 
very few farmers. Clover and grass for pastur- 
age, with sufficient cattle and sheep thereon, 
will restore soils on a grand scale; warm 
bles for Winter, with abundance of straw and 
hay to litter and to feed, will furnish manure to 
replenish the grain fields; and by all means 
have grasson all lands that are inclined to wash, 
for holding the soil. Want is the natural con- 
sequence of waste. The United States 
more than once imported grain from Europe. 
It seems quite probable that such an anom- 
alous state of things may happen again. 

Emit MALuinckropr. 
St. Louis County, Dec. 15th. 1859, 


Sta- | 


have | 
| $10 per acre, more or less, according to season 








‘ ; / - | This should be done while the brush 
thousand vears’ culture, produce now on their | 


BROOM CORN. 
A “Prairie Farmer” wishes to be informed 
through the Valley Farmer whether broom corn 
grown successfully and profitably upon 


soil. 


can be 
prairie 

Prairie soil, generally, is well adapted to this 
crop; indeed, any rich, mellow soil that will 
yield a good crop of Indian corn will produce 
good broom corn. It may be grown on fresh 
turned prairie, as sod-corn is, or on subdued 
land—the latter, of course, affording the great- 
est yield. If sowed at the time of breaking up, 
the seeds should be dropped in every second or 
third furrow, according to the size of the plow 
used. The corn will vegetate and grow more 
rapidly, and the sod will decay sooner by run- 
ning a heavy roller over the land after the 
plowing and planting is completed. 

If the seed ‘is planted on old ground, a good 
deep plowing should first be given to the land, 
and then thoroughly harrowed, leaving the 
surface well pulverized. The seed should be 
planted as soon as the ground has become thor- 
oughly warmed, say from the middle of May to 
the first of June, never later than the 20th of 
May, if the season is favorable. It is best plant- 
ed in drills. using an abundance of seed, which 
should be three feet apart. Cultivation should be 
commenced early. Hoe and thin out the plants 
when they are about four inches high, leaving the 
plants about, on an average, one and a half 
inches apart. The ground should be well culti- 
vated, and kept free from weeds throughout the 
season. When the seeds begin to fill, the stalks 
hould be bent down, say twelve or fifteen inches 
below the brush, taking two rows together. In 
a few days after this process has been performed 
the corn will be sufficiently ripe to harvest.— 
is still 
green, and always before frost occurs. Choose 
fair weather for cutting; in doing which, leave 


s 


|eight or ten inches length of the stalk to the 


brush. The corn may Jay a day or two in 
the sun to dry, when it should be hauled 
in and spread upon scaffolds under sheds to 
cure, care being taken to spread it thin, and to 
turn it oceasionally to prevent moulding. Six 
hundred pounds per acre is a good crop, but 
more is frequently raised. There are various 
methods employed forremoving the seed ; some 
use a kind of comb, others a toothed cylinder 
propelled by horse power, similar to a common 
thresher. 

Whether this crop can be grown profitably or 
not depends upon circumstances. If grown for 
market it must be at some point easy of trans- 
portation where there is a demand. Or the 
grower must be prepared to manufacture it him- 
self, with the same facilities for transportation 
and market. The cost of cultivation is about 


and the advantage taken in cultivation. From 
fifteen to twenty dollars may be regarded a fair 
profit per acre above expenses where the crop 
sells at the usual price. 
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Patented Aug. 16, 1859. 


On several occasions we have expressed our views in re- 



















gard to the value of the mole plow, for the purpose of eco- 
i; nomical land draining; but we presume there are thous- 
ands of our readers who have never seen a mole plow, and 
who do not fully comprehend their character and mode of 
operation. Few subjects of late have received a greater 
share of the attention of the inventors of the present age 
than this implement, for cheap land drainage. A great 
; number of patents have recently been granted for improve- 
ments in the mole plow. We herewith present an illus- 
tration of one that was exhibited at the last State fair of 
Illinois, and which received the first premium in competi- 
tion wtth ten others. Mr. Hammond, the inventor, has 





recently obtained an additional patent for a most impor- 
tant improvement by which the plow is made to enter the 
ground at the commencement of a drain, at the required 
depth, and to leave it, at the will of the operator, without 
the necessity of digging asis the case with other mole plows. 

The following is the description : 

M. O. L.—Capstan and frame. 

K.—Rope 23 inches in diameter, connecting with 
=the Mole Plow Beam and Rollers—by which they are 
edrawn, 

H. H. J.—Rollersand Beam of Plow. 

I.—Screw Gearing with which the standard E and 
Mole are raised or lowered in the ground as desired to 
orade the hole. 

E.—Is a large substantial wrought Iron Cutter and 
Standard, by which B. A. C. (the Mole) is supported and 
earried through the ground, forming the hole. 

B. & A.—Is the body of the Mole or Plow. 

C.—Knife or fin on bottom of mole—which opens a place 
along the bottom of the ditch to allow water to pass up 
into the middle of the ditch—getting twice or three times 
the drainage surtace with the same sized ditch. 

A.—Is the great improvement Hammond’s Mole Plow 
possesses over all competitors. It projects out behind the 
Cutter or Standard, and closes up the groove following the 
Standard, pressing the earth a// upwardly, effectually pro- 
tecting the diten from filling up again. Runs with very 
little friction and makes a solid arch of the ditch, fully 
equal to the best 53 inch drain tile. 

D. and the Arrow are intended to represent the hole 
as formed—at any desired depth below the surtace of the 
ground, from 2 to 3 feet—which is below where it would 
ever be disturbed by plowing or cultivation. 

G.—Is a small hole dug to insert the plow, at begin- 
ning of the drain. 

Tue Drain or hole made by Hammond’s Mole Plow 
is only pressed (and that very hard and compactly) on the 
upper parts, forming a complete and continuous arch, 
strong and nearly as durable as the best Drain Tile. Two 
men, with a good team of two yoke of oxen or horses, can 
Se] make easily trom '00 to 200 rods of drain per day. 

In the last number of the Valley Farmer, we gave the testimony of a farmer of Ohio, in regard to 
the durability of the drain made by the Mole plow. We now give vhe testimony of several well- 
known farmers in regard to the working of the machine here illustrated. Those wishing further 
information, will address, A. Hammonp, Jacksonville, [1]. or H. M. Thompson, 174 North Main 


Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Here is the Testimony refetred to: Gengva, Scorr County, ILtrNors, September 20th, 1859. 

This is to certify that we, the undersigned. having seen A. Hammond’s Mole Ditecher at work. and examined the 
ditch made, believe the space made by the cutter is filled and pressed four times as solid as it was before the cutter 
made the opening, thereby avoiding liability to break or fill; the bottom of the ditch is not pressed at all. and a boy 
between 10 and 11 years old raised and lowered the cutter whilst it was in motion (thereby vradine the ditch). 
Said Machine was drawn with one yoke of oxen, and the size of ditch made equal to 614 inches in diameter; it was 
also run in dry ground. Jostan Winuiams, Samugn F. CaMPBELi, Wituiam RicHARDsON, 

A. J. Brapsaa 
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CULTIVATION OF GRASS. 


Grass 1s among the most important staple 
crops of this country. The variety of grasses 
grown differs with the latitudeand climate. In 
the more Northern portions of the country, a 
greater number of kinds of grass is grown than are 
found adapted to the climate of the South and 
West. Our Northern neighbors, who find it ne- 
cessary to keep up their cattle and feed them from 
fiveto seven months in the year, devote the largest 
portion of their lands to grass. The same kinds 
of grasses that are cultivated for hay, also consti- 
tute their pasturegrasses. Near the great city 
markets, where hay commandsa ready sale, it is 
found to be one of the best paying crops that is 
grown. In these locations, where the crop is 
readily turned into cash, it is interesting to ob- 
serve the effects of a little extra care and labor 
bestowed upon the meadows in the increased 
yield of hay per acre. For instance, taking the 
great State of New York, it is ascertained that 
8ix-tenths, more than one-half of the whole cul- 


tivated area of the State, is occupied by grass— | 


the annual value of which is not less than S60, 
000.000. The average production of the mead- 
ows of the entire State, is 96 tons of dry hay to 
the hundred acres—a little than one ton 
rer acre—while the average production of 
King’s county, situated near the city of New 
York, is 160 tons to the hundred acres: and 
yet, the soil of King’s county can hardly be 
considered better than the average quality of 
the soil of the entire State. But this increased 
yield is the result of greater skill and care be- 
stowed upon the cultivation by the tarmers. 

Upon our Western farms, the grasses 
chiefly of two classes—one valuable only for 
pasturage, and the other for hay. On all the 
most fertile lands, blue-grass is indigenous, and 
affords the best of grass for pasture; whileclover, 
orchard grass, red-top and Timothy are chiefly 
made into hay; but nine-tenths of the entire 
hay crop is of Timothy. In the markets 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and other 
Western cities, the price of hay during the last 


less 


are 





of 


year has ranged about fifty per cent. higher | 


than in the Eastern markets. It is an easy 
matter for our Western farmers to so manage 
their meadows as to increase their hay crop 
from fifty to one hundred per cent. annually 
In the first place, Timothy, asa general rule, 
should be sown in the fall as an independent 
crop. 
preparing adeep, well-pulverized soil; but what 
is of the greatest importance, is the after treat- 
ment of the meadows. After mowing it should 
never be grazed close; a good after-growth is 
all important for the protection of the plants 
during winter, and to preserve the ground in a 
light, mellow condition till spring. It is the 
dry, hot summer sun, after the hay harvest, 
and the exposure of the ground to the alternate 
freezing and thawing in winter,to which our 
meadows are exposed, that impairs the growth 
of Timothy, and greatly curtails the crop of 
hay. 

Surface manuring, or top-dressing of Timothy 
meadows, is but little practiced by our Western 
farimers ; and in no section of the country is it 


| 


more important; and nowhere would it pay 
better. Not so much on account of the neces- 
sity of directly enriching the soil, as of the pro- 
tection to the grass and the loose, friable con- 
dition imparted to it; yet the stimulating effects 
of the manure, carried to the roots of the grass 
by the rains and the melting snows during winter, 
will prove of great benefit. Without which, it 
will, at no distant period, become an absolute 
necessity, inasmuch as every crop of hay that 
is removed from the land takes with it a consid- 
erable portion of its original fertility. 

On a properly cultivated and manured meadow, 
with the timely application of water by irriga- 
tion, from two to three tons of hay per acre may 
annually be grown. There are thousands of 
acres of bottom land along our Western rivers, 
contiguous to bluffs and rising grounds, from 
which flow copious streams of water, that can be 
readily commanded and rendered available for 
the overflow of the meadows, with results that 
would astonish those who are not familiar with 
its benefits. 

The increased crop of hay grown upon a well- 
manured meadow, is not the only advantage to 
be derived from the manure. Where hay is 
grown for export, potatoes are also largely 
grown for market, because both being heavy 
crops, they must be grown near the most avail- 
able means of transportation ; and potatoes 
ought always to be grown on manured land, if 
the land has been long under cultivation. The 
manure applied to the meadow, increases the 
growth of grass. and leaves in the soil an im- 
mense supply of roots; which, when decayed, 
afford an excellent preparation for the potatoes; 
while the cultivation of the potatoes will subdue 
and clean the ground preparatory to re-sowing to 
grass. We throw out these hints now, hoping 
the readers of the Valley Farmer may profit by 
them. 


_~+ © 
A Cheap and Speedy Way to Set a 
Yard in Grass. 

To attempt to secure a good sod upon a door- 
yard, or grass-plat in the garden, by sowing the 
seed, is a somewhat slow and uncertain busi- 
ness. To secure a good “stand” of grass in a 


field requires a good preparation of the soil, 


| good seed and a favorable season: but to se- 


; sodding their yards. 


* * |cure this in a small yard, exposed to shade, and 
loo much eare can hardly be taken 1n | ‘ 


liable to be scratched up by fowls, and trod 


down by children and injured, as it is liable 
when sown in a yard near the house, it is still 
field 
most people prefer to incur the expense of se- 
urf for 


more uncertain than in culture; hence 


curing from the fields and commons 


This is an expensive pro- 


leess, and too frequently somebody’s grounds in 


the neighborhood are made to suffer a depreda- 
tion to supply the turf. 

At different times during last season, in im- 
proving the grounds about the homestead, we 
had occasion to sod several pieces, but no rich, 
thick-set grounds were convenient where we 
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could procure the turf entire, we therefore adopt- 
ed another plan. We procured pertect 
sods, cut without care and threw them into the 
cart promiscuously, and after preparing the 
ground well to receive them, we chopped them 
up into small pieces, say from one to two inch- 
es across, more or less, and worked these under 
the surface, barely covering the roots, ke. Af- 
ter the first rain these small pieces of turf sent 
up numerous blades, and ina short time the 
ground became entirely covered over with grass. 
These experiments were tried several times from 
July to September, and always with perfect sue- 
cess, though of course the latest planting did 
not become so thickly set before cold weather 
set in. In all ordinary eases we should prefer 
this method to entire seeding, even if turf was 
at hand, on account of the saving of time and 
expense. 

Blue grass roots are very tenacious of life, and 
when scattered in the way we have named, so 
as to cover one-quartor of the greund, will soon 
spread so as to make a thick-set lawn. 


less 


- ~-—ee 
I’M GOING TO—THAT’S A FACT. 


Eps. Vautey Farmer:—I’m going to raise 
better corn this season than I ever have before, 
and the thing is plain enough. I have plowed 
my ground very deep. If] had not there would 
be no goin the matter. I like Jack frost to 
bite the clay pretty hard indeed. And I’m going 
to flush my ground in April very deep again, and 
harrow well. About the first of May I’m going 
to plant my corn in squares of four feet exactly. 
The seed shall be taken from the ‘ butt end” 
of the best ears. I’m positively in favor of se- 
lections from the butt ends. I shall roll my 
corn in tar first,and then ashes. This acts like 
a charm to the young plants—besides moles 
and crows don’t like tar, not a whit. I'll be 
sure to do this thing. J’ll cover my corn just 
about two inches with well-pulverized earth, 
and begin to cultivate as soon as the plants are 
two inches high. Two, sometimes three plants, 
are to be lett ina “hill.” If the ground be 
pretty light, I’ll use the cultivator for the first 
and second stirrings—then my Peoria twice— 
then my cultivator again. I like my field left 
pretty smooth. It won’t wash so badly. I 
would not neglect to take the seed from the 
butt ends, nor forget to rol! the corn in tar first. 
then ashes. About a pint of tar to a half bush- 
el, and as much ashes as will adhere. And 
after all this, I’ll give Mr. Somebody a tight 
squeeze for the premium. I'll see to this, sir. 

I’m going to plant my potatoes ‘ youst right’ 
this spring—ground shall be well manured 
broadeast after first plowing, then plowed and 
harrowed and rolled. Plants can’t suck any- 
thing out of hard clods, any more than pigs can 
out of hard I’ll_ plant my potatoes in 
squares of two feet—putting two good, sound, 
well-grown potatoes in each drop—shall cover 
with a plow pretty deep, so that when I pass 
my short-tooth light harrow over them, as soon 
as the first one dares to peep out of the ground 
it will not stir them from their nest. They 
must not be touched now any more thana 
man’s honor. Their bed must not be approach- 


knots. 
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ed too near, any more than some other beds. I'll 
not hill too much, but leave the squares flat, 
1 remember to have noticed that last summer’s 
rains didn’t get down to the potatoes ; so they 
had a dry time of it, and forgot to yield much, 
I'll be apt to dash a hand-full of ashes in their 
face, if they are not particular how they wag 
their heads. All this I’ll do—then fatten on 
pound potatoes. All true sir. 

And, I’m going to go all over my meadow, for 
various reasons. I like to be knocking around 
any how—confound a Solomon Stillwater ona 
nicelittiI@farm. But the meadow—there shan’t 
bea missile left on it. My buggvie-like buckeye 
don’t like a snag, and it shall have things to 
its liking; and it has no fancy for asmash, so 
the stumps and rocks will have to find another 
location. The gutter is good enough for them. 
I don’t mean a gutter in the meadow—there 
shall not be one there. I’d rather have a big 
rent in the unmentionable locality of my 
breeches, than a gutter ia my meadow. So the 
fate of the gutters is sealed, you see; and the 
**cow blossoms” shall all be kicked and cuffed 
until they have, form and shape, all gone to 
fragments infinitesimal; and if my meadow 
should happen to get a little tight in the skin, 
I'l] give it a genuine raking over with my har- 
row, and then heal up the wounds with a poul- 
tice of good, fine manure, Then, asa finale, ll 
clip off just about forty or fifty hundred of 
prime Timothy as areturn for my care and 
attention to each and every acre. And, as for 
the premium, I rather think I'll let that go by 
default in favor of my good neighbor, Woodson— 
but it’s a little provoking to have it go, I confess. 
Better luck next time. 

And now I’]l open the gate into my “ truck 
patch.” This shall embrace just three acres— 
my Omniana, this—but I can pay court to my 
melons only this time. Well, I shall plant at 
the south end, my Orange melons—in the middle, 
my Jce-cream—and at the north end, my Branch. 
And these shall be separated by a good lot of 
sweet corn. They must not mix up their species. 
I object to too much mixing up of genders and 
kinds the world over—it’s a losing process. I 
shall plant in squares of eight feet—raise my 
* hills” considerably, to guard against too much 
wet. Watermelons are not water lovers— 
though not drv meat, they like dry habits. 
Two shovelsfull of hog manure must be put at 
their disposal—they require extra feed, and that 
named is best for their health. A little from 
the hen-roost is excellent—but only a little. 
Too much will be sure to give them the fever, or 
yellow jaundice. These hate interlopers—weeds 
and grass especially. They must be routed and 
scouted by times. And, as for the devilish 
little bugs, I have given them many a Paddy’s 
hint, but still they were dull of comprehension. 
Can any of my neighbors come to my aid in this? 
I'll plant about the fifth of May, and about the 
fifteenth, and about the first of June. I like 
them to ripen little by little, and this is the way 
to have itso. I have always been impolite 
enough to head neighbor Jenkins in the melon 
line, and I’m going to do so again—al! of which 
I affirm, sir. N. M. H——«a. 
Rock Hill. 
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MERAMEC HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 
Scuoot Hovusn, ALLENTON, 2nd Feb. 1860. 

The fourteenth monthly meeting of the Meramec 
Horticultural Society was held as above. The Presi- 
dent in the chair. 
were read and approved. 

Three samples of Lawton Blackberry wine were 


presented to the Society by Mr. John 8S. Seymour, of | 


Eureka. 


AppLes.—Samples were exhibited of Wine Sap, | 


Rawles’ Janet, Pottinger and Newtown Pippin, by 
the President; Rawles’ Janet, by W. Harris; Rawles’ 
Janet and Newtown Pippin by T. R. Allen. 

The report of the Committee on Constitution and 


By-laws was received, and Committee discharged. | 


The articles of the Constitution and By-laws were 
then read, and discussed seriatim; and with slight 
amendments were unanimously adopted. 

The President requested the Executive Committee 
to test and report upon the wines presented by Mr. 
Sevinour. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned for dinner. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Committee upon Wine presented the following | 


report: The Committee having examined the three 


samples of wine presented by Mr. Seymour, of Eureka, | 
made from the Lawton Blackberry, find all the sam- | 
ples very fine, and class theirexcellence in the follow- | 


ing order, to wit: The sample classed by the Commit- 
tee as No. 1, is an article of a beautiful amber color, 


rich flavor, fine body; and is esteemed by the Com- | 


mittee as atruly excellent wine, and can with confi- 
dence be placed along with the best articles of wine 
in common use; and is made by the addition of 3 Ibs. 
of sugar to one gallon of juice. That classed as No. 2 
is made with 2 lbs. of sugar to the gallon of juice. That 
classed as No. 3, has but 1tb of sugar to the gallon 
of juice; is much darker in the color than the prece- 
ding, with a considerable amount of astringency ; and 
having that valuable medicinal property peculiar to 
the blackberry, preserved in a great degree. Mr. 


Seymour classes this wine as a claret. Mr. Seymour | 


remarks that each of the above samples is made from 
one gallon of juice and two gallons of water. 
L. D. Morse, Chairman. 
The wine was then submitted to the mecting at large 
amid expressions ofsatisfaction on every side. 
The special order of the day was then called up. 


MANURES. 

1st—The necessity of a regular system of manuring. 

Second—The kinds of manure, and their value in dif- 

ferent cases, Third—Ilow to make, save and apply 
Inanures, 

Dr. L. D. Morse was called upon as chairman of the 

Executive Committee, to open the subject. 


from their own individual knowledge of it, but on ac- 
count of its value to the society and to the community 
ai large. He, not being at present practically engaged 
in these operations, would prefer some of those in the 
habit of using manure to state their views. On one 
point he was perfectly clear, namely, its importance. 
We cannot look around us but we see instances of the 
evil results of the unnatural system of taking every- 
thing possible from the land, from year to year, till it 
had become completely worn out. This is equally im- 
portant to the horticulturist. Orchards must be fed 
as well as grain fields. And we will find it of the ut- 
most importance to adopt a judicious system, so as 


to maintain or regain the fertile condition of our} 


lands. 

Mr. Q. Kittredge said, upon manures rests all our 
success in horticulture or agriculture. Its necessity 
will not be questioned. If we take from our gardens 
or fields a crop without repaying in the form of manure, 
our next crop will be lighter; and by long continuance 
of this method, our gardens and fields will not be worth 
cultivating. Liebig, in his recent “ Letters on Agricul- 
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The minutes of previous mecting | 


He re- | 
marked that the Committee selected this subject, not | 











crop, plant, or portion of a plant, taken away from a 
field, the soil loses a portion of its fertility; that is, 
it loses a portion of the power of again producing this 
crop, plant, or portion of a plant. A thousand grains 
of corn require from the soil a thousand times as much 
phosphoric acid as one grain; anda thousand stalks 
| as much silicic acid as one stalk. If, therefore, there 
| is a deficiency of a thousandth part of phosphoric or 
silicie acid in the soil, then the thousandth grain or 
| stalk will not be formed. A single cornstalk removed 
from the field, makes this field bear one stalk less. 
| This must be so; and this single fact ever present 
| with the cultivator, should lead him to such practices 
| as would always recuperate rather than depreciate his 
| soil; so that, at the end of a hundred years of culti- 
vation, the soil is better able to produce a paying crop, 
than it was the first year it was taken into hand.” 
And what is true of the corn crop, is equally true of 
fruits, vegetables and flowers. Hence the necessity of 
manures. On the varieties of manure, and their value 
in different cases, much might be said, there being a 
large number of individuals engaged in the manufac- 
ture of artificial manure and the importation of guano; 
but I will rae only which it is the province of 
every horticultuffst to manufacture for himself from 
the waste of his house, stock, and garden or field. 

First—Animal excrement is the most abundant, 
and on this we must rely for a basis. It is composed 
of those matters which have been used as the food of the 
animal, and been thrown off in a solid or liquid form. 
Its value will largely depend on the quality of the 
food consumed, and the care which has been taken to 
preserve it from the rays of the sun and the driving 
rains, by the use of sheds or other coverings. To 
make this available to the immediate wants of the 
plants, we should compost it: as solid manure in its 
fresh state cannot be appropriated by the plant, but 
must become decomposed so as to have its nitrogeu 
turned into ammonia, and its other ingredients re 
solved into the conditions required by the plants ; then 
only is it a fertilizer. Hence the necessity of com- 
posting. 

This some of our Western folks may think requires 
some labor, and so it does. But our farmer friends 
would think it was labor that paid, if, by a course of 
manuring, they could raise the average crop of wheat 
from 12 or 15 bushels to 25 or 30, which it will do. 

To make as much manure as possible, we must 
stable our cattle and horses, and arrange our stables 
|} so as to save the liquid manure as well as the solid. 

3ut all are not completely prepared for this. But 

much depends upon yarding the stock, and on having 
the yard not placed on a branch, creek, hillside or 
ravine, where the rain will wash away all the most 
valuable portions; but made dishing, to hold all. 
By some, intimately acquainted with the subject, the 
solid and liquid manure of a cow is held as equally 
| valuable with the milk. The waste of the fodder and 
leaves, and loam or muck, may be put into the yard, 


EY touches this point. He says: “ With each 
| 
| 


and plowed occasionally in order to mix the whole 
together. 

Our hogs, too, are a great help to our manure pile. 
If we only keep the number we have feed for, and 
keep these in a yard well supplied with material to 
work upon, it is only in this way that our greatest 
profit can be derived from our stock. 

Our poultry wil pay their keeping. If we take care 
| of their droppings, they will furnish us with guano 
equal to the imported. Night soil furnishes another 
rich fertilizer, which is generally lost; but, by «# 
proper application of this manure, crops can be in- 
creased two or threefold. Slops from the house, in- 
cluding soap-suds, is another great addition to the 
| compost heap, which is too often thrown away. 

Ashes form another valuable manure. They should 
be kept dry, composted and applied to the soil, sup- 
| plying potash, an ingredient often deficient. Bones 

should be saved and dissolved by acid or ashes, or ap- 
plied whole under our grapevines or fruit trees. Chip 










































































































manure is another valuable fertilizer, and may be 
applied directly to the soil. If spread on clay soil 
and plowed in, will tend to keep the soil loose. 

The application of the different kinds of manure, 
must depend on the character of the soil. While 
some would be suitable for our corn and potatoes, 
other kinds would be better for a top dressing for our 
meadows; and others still for our fruit trees. All 
would be useful somewhere; and the intelligent culti- 
vator would svon be able to apply them properly, and 
always reap the benefit which follows the application 
ef good manure. 

Mr. T. R. Allen then rose to call, and said: 

Mr. President—The present age seems to me to be 
peculiar for nonsense and innovation. Why 
this ado about manures? Why have we this con- 
stant dinging in our ears of what is called scientific 
farming, and the necessity of making and saving 
and scientifically applying manures? What use 
there in all this noise and fuss about guano, pou- 
drette, the phosphates, ammonia, bone-dust, com- 
post, ete. Now, sir, I object to all this prattle and 
fustian. First, because our forefathers did not do it. 
I mean they did not generally. True, I recollect, 


all 








in my youthful days, in that googold, yet by these 
modern agriculturists, much abuS@d State of Vir- 


giuia, [ was frequently, much against my inclination, 
compelled to be scraping up the manure about the 
stables, cattle yards, hog pens and ash-hoppers, and 
drawing it out on the fields. And, indeed, although 
Plaster Paris cost from $30 to $40 per ton, I have been 
compelled to drop a pinch of rt in each hill of corn, 
and to sow it broadcast on the wheat or clover. But 





even there, in those days, this lacked a good deal of | 


universal custom. But, since I have gore back to the 


Old Dominion for illustration, allow me to refer to one | 


instance of an eccentric Pennsylvania Dutchman, who 
had settled in our part of the country on what 
conceded to be one of the most worn out and poorest 
farms in the country. 
strue this c: 
taken of th 


bse a 


s extremely favoring the view I have 
subject, yet, to show that If am not pre- 









judiced against any facts that may be brought ‘o bear | 


on the other side, I simply note it by the way, and 
let it pass for what it may be considered worth. This 
queer Dutchman would not allow a horse, cow, sheep, 
hog, or even a chicken of his to run outside of his own 
enclosures, for fear they would drop some manure 
that he would lose. Indeed, he kept all his animals, 
and, I believe, even his fowls, confined, not only in his 
own enclosures, but in small stables and close pens 
nearly the whole year. It really seemed cruel to think 
of confining the poor dumb creatures so contrary to 
their natural instincts, for the sake of the little manure 
that would drop from them. But, to the surprise of 
his neighbors, in spite of this seemingly crucl_treat- 
ment of his animals, they always appeared fatter and 
plumper, their coats sleeker, their temper and dispos- 
itions milder, and their health ‘better than those of his 
more considerate and merciful neighbors. But this 
queer man was not satisfied with the mere droppings 
of his animals; his avaricious disposition induced him 
to extreme carefulness in saving not only his hay, 
vegetables and grain, but every particle of the straw 
and fodder was collected to his barns; and, if possible, 
put under cover, and that which was not fit or need- 
ed for the food of his animals was given them for 
bedding. He was still not satisfied until he went to 
the woods and even gathered up the leaves, and hauled 
them in to litter his animals. And all this pains- 
taking was, that he might add to his great manure 
heap. In fact, this man seemed to be governed on 
the one idea principle; and that idea, with him, was 
the making and saving of manure. 

Another striking peculiarity about this man was, 
that in the spring, instead of following the enstom of 
his neighbors, of rushing ahead and plowing up all 
the poor fields they possibly could, and planting the 
largest possible number of poor acres; driving their 
Jank, lean animals on the high pressure system—that 


Though I cannot exactly con- | 
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looked as though they had been kept through the win- 
ter on the race horse principle—so that they could 
of the number of acres they had planted, 
Instead of this, he seemed never to be in a burry; 


boast 


always taking things easy. His fat, sleek horses 
walked leisurely to the plow; and after Icisurely 


performing a fair, honest half-day’s work, in a 
thorough manner, they asleisurely walked back to the 
The time was all employed, but there was no 
need of rushing; for the number of acres to be plowed 
wus limited to the size of the manure pile, and the 
amount that could be thoroughly cultivated in this 
leisurely way. 

When harvest came round, while his neighbors had 
many acres to go over, he had but a few; 
quently was in no hurry, but took his time and saved 
every head of wheat, rye, or oats, as the case might be. 
And, strange to tell, his barns always seemed better 
filled than his neighbors; and often while they were 
compelled to buy, he had plenty and some to spare to 
them, at a good price, for ready money. 

Now, all that Ihave further to say of this man at 
present is, that what I have related of him are facts 
that came under my own observation more than twen- 
ty vears ago. 

In the year 1839, L left the Old Dominion 
came a resident of this noble State, which is : 
to about the same extent, the home of the br: 
land of the free. 

In these good old times (for be it remembered, this 
was before scientifie 


stable. 


and conse- 


and be- 


. and 
and 








ve 


the time of these croakers about 
agriculture in this country), a man was not thought 


the less of or made the subject of ridicule by his 
neighbors, if he fed his stock in the public road; if 
|} he hauled his fodder out of the field and threw it to 


Was | 


| 








his cattle in his neighbor’s woods or the public hig] 


way. And if aman happened to have a stable—even 
if it was a poor concern—and the manure got too deep 
for convenience, he could remove the stable with less 
labor and expense than he could the manure. Or, if 
he chanced to be more wise and foresighted than his 
neighbor, and built his stable at the head ofa ravine 


or on the bank of a creek or river, he there by got rid 


of the nuisance without any Jabor or expense. But 
now, sir, how different things are getting to be. Ifa 
min, for the sake of a little of the needful, sells his 
straw-stack and allows it to be carried off his farm, he 
is ridiculed, because he happens to have some poor 





pots in his field, orsome gullies that are getti 





little deeper each year. If aman builds his ba 
the head of a ravine, on the bank ofa spring branch, 
creck or river, why there are surmises and doubts 


bout his being compos mentis. Probably the next 


a 
thing will be to apply to court to have guardians ap- 





pointed for us! Why, sir, this is trenching upon our 
sacred rights! Away with such stuff. Then, these 
wiseacres come up and tell us that we are impoverish- 
ing the country, and destroying the inheritance of our 
posterity! Ah! there it is again. What, sir, has 


posterity done for us, that we shonld sacrifice our ease 
and cherished inclinations for their benefit? We ap 
peal, sir, to the example of our wise forefathers. Did 
they not live for themselves, and leave their posterity 
to do the same 7—I mean agriculturally, of course 
and can claim to wiser than they? Ont 
upon such nonsense, Then we are told that this is an 
age of progress; an age in which science and the arts 
are marching onward with gigantic strides; and that 
agriculture, too, should be regarded as a science and 
treated as such, and progress with the age. 


we be 








Well, all we have further now to say is, let them 
show their faith by their works. 

A member remarked, that a considerable amount of 
the difficulty that arose in the mind upon the first 
thought of manuring was found in conceiving of large 
fields of worn out land, that seemed a task of such 
magnitude to attempt its renovation, that the mind 
shrunk from it as overwhelming. He wished the mind 
to become habituated to conceive of the application of 
manure as food rather than as medicine. Now, to look 
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at this question as it stands, does not our everyday 
experience teach that itis easier to keep well than 
make well. De not our physicians teach us that it is 
easier, with the simple exercise of common sense, to 
k¢ep our systems in health by proper food, air, clothing 
and exercise, than to endeavor to patch up these sy 
tems when broken down by disease; and our purses 
tell us itis cheaper too. Do we not find that it is 
easier to keep our stock in good condition during the 
winter, than to put them into good condition in the 





spring, when their every energy is taxed by the press | 


oflabor. And these analogies hold equally good in re- 
gard to our fieldsand gardens. Let us adopt the motto, 
* Prevention is better than cure.” The value of the 
ingredients that compose the manure heap has been 
weil told by a previous speaker. In regard to those 
much to be lamented worn out lands, I would suggest, 
that, instead of shrinking from undertaking the task 
of renovation, think of how much can be manured 
and cultivated well, and do it; but let quality be the 
motto: not how many acres, but how many bushels 
from the acre. Then, let the balance rest; sow down 
in clover, or buckwheat, or peas, and plow under. You 
thus add to the elements of fertility more largely than 
at first appears; the stirring the soil fits it to absorb 
the gasses from the atmosphere, the clover, buckwheat, 
peas, or whatever the case may be, is taking largely 
trom the atmosphere. When these are turned under, 
the vegetable matter becomes incorporated with the 
soil by the plow, and you have then the increase from 
all these sources, and nothing removed. Here you 
will see the gain in one year is large. Then, if it is 
put to pasture for sometime longer, you increase the 
stock-feeding capacities, and, of course, the manure 
heap, and build up the constitution of the land. The 
motto should be small farms, small fields, thorough ro- 
tation of crops; bushels to the acre instead of acres to 
the farm; and faith in the manure pile and the plow. 

Mr. E. Vaughn was fully impressed with the impor- 
tance of this subject. It seemed so obvious that if we 
always took from the field, and never put anything 
into them, they must become, as so many hundred 
acres in this country were, bankrupt and worthless. He 
expected to hear from some of those who had been en- 
gaged in these operations for so many years, to give 
some information on this subject. 

Judge Becker had little experience in this question. 
It was but lately that its vast importance had struck 
his attention. And, although he did more in that 
direction than formerly, he was not prepared to express 
any opinion. Liquid manure, applied from carts like 
those used in sprinkling the streets in the city, he had 
secn tried with much success, 

Dr. L. D. Morse thought it of importance that atten- 
tion be directed to the alkaline manures. Stable man- 
ure contains the alkalies to some extent; ashes and 
lime are also of the utmost value, to the orchards in 
particular. And if orchards are not supplied with 
the fruit making elemenis, they will become as worth- 
less as the fields. Lime to trees will be found one of 
the best and cheapest manures. Of course, there are 
some limestone soils that do notrequire lime. It may, 
in many cases, be applied quite largely, as much as 50 
bushels to the acre. 

The President said, that there were enough persons 
here to day to do much in getting correct ideas dissem- 
inated on this important subject; and if we could just 
get the members of the society to understand the im- 
portance of the subject, and determine to try it-to the 
extent of their ability, governed by their own common 
sense, it would be an important movement for the 
country. We all know that almost anything will do 
asmanure. Let usdo all we can, and we will find that 
one-half of our land thus treated will yield as much as 
the whole now does; and we can thus change the 
conditions of our farms so as to secure paying crops. 

Mr. Vaughn 8aid, that in feeding stock, and making 
manure, straw, hay and cornstalk cutters, would be 
found of great service, saving so much of the material 


| and facilitating its conversion into good manure, and 








bereturned with interest to the land. 

Judge Tippettsaid, as regards the necessity of man- 
nring, there can be no question. Even friend Allen, 
who made so light of it, had demonstrated it most com- 
pletely. The points on which information was most 
needed, are how we can best make and apply the man- 
ure. Upon the value of different manures, there is 
great diversity of opinion. I think one load from the 
horse stable worth two from the cow shed. I have 
tried chips, and that trial was plenty for me. In re- 
gard to lime and fruit trees, I was raised in a country 
where there was no limestone for thirty miles around, 
and they had fine trees: trees that were old and 
bearing when I was a boy, and are bearing still. 
There were apple, pear, plum, &c. as fine as could be 
seen. I believe I can use the stable manure: of the oth- 
ers I know but little. I think the idea suggested here 
to-day of using the manure as food, and not waiting 
till the land needed it as medicine, the true one. And 
think the mode of improving old land by plowing un- 
der green crops, good. 

Mr. Airy does not know much of manures. Has seen 
a piece ofland in crop since he was a boy which never 
had three loads of manure put upon it, and it bears 
good crops. Its condition was maintained by rotation 
of crops. This he deems as important as manures. 

Mr. Allen regards the enriching of land by plowing 
in clover, as the most simple and efficient that can be 
adopted. If it is managed properly nothing will last 
in the ground so long. 

On motion, resolved, that the subject of manures be 
continued at next meeting. 

The President announced the next meeting will be 
held in the School House, Allenton, on the first Thurs- 
day of March On motion, the mecting adjourned. 

Winuiaw Morr, Secratary. 
—_———__s00e 

Strerepine Seep Corn.—E. M. of Kentucky, states 

seed 


that he has seen a notice, that, by soaking 


corn in a certain solution, the crop would be advanced 
six weeks, and asks for information on the subject. 

Perhaps our correspondent has reference to an 
alleged French discovery, by which it was stated 
that seeds soaked in a certain preparation, would 
thereby absorb sufficient fertilizing matter to produce 
full crops on almost any exhausted soil. 

HomrorpaATHY may apply in certain diseased con- 
ditions of the animal organization, but to the waste 
of grain-producing ingredients in the soil, nothing 
less than a full equivalent will suffice. 

Corn steeped in copperas water for a few hours and 
then mixed with plaster or ashes, so as to render it 
easy to drop, materially promotes the early vegetation 
of the seed, and with a favorable temperature imparts 
a green, healthy color to the young plants; but the 
supply of any manurial substance imparted to the 
seed in the form of steeps, can have no permanent 
effect much beyond the germinating period of the 
young plant. 


Pure Warer.—lIf there is one article of com- 
mon, every day consumption more conducive to 
health than any other, it is pure water. And 
if there is one kind of water more surely exempt 
from every variety of poison or impurities than 
any other, it certainly is that which is distilled 
in the clouds; these propositions I have found 
no one to deny. With these simple, obvious 
facts before them, what farmer or other con- 
scientous parent will fail to supply their fami- 
lies with this one great essential to health and 
happiness, 
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animal to seek salt, and that nature requires it 
to sustain a healthy action of the animal system. 
Even at the famous “ Big-bone licks,” the great 
mastodon laid his bones—to obtain it. 

Again, says the writer—‘ Neither is instinct, 
as we often see it incorrectly stated, an infalli- 
ble guide and protection to animals. Cows 





frequently have dangerous colic and inflamma- 


tion, sometimes fatal, from eating too many po- 


tatoes. Oxen sometimes kill themselves with 





hitting) 4 sed] <i Ps - 

— ~ 
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ony lid , ; an excess of green succulent corn; and all fa- 


IS SALTING STOCK A BENEFIT OR| miliar with the facts, must know that instinct 
AN INJURY? | is no protection against hoven or bloat in cattle 

A writer ina late number of the American | that are admitted to clover, which they will eat 
Stock Journal, labors hard with sundry argu-| while a heavy dew is upon it, frequently caus- 
meuts to show that salt is not only not beneficial ing much trouble and sometimes fatal conse- 
but even injurious to stock, and that instinct has quences, &e.’’ Here the arguments of the writer 
nothing to do in prompting animals to partake | are equally at fault. He confounds instinct 
of it, and that the habit is altogether acquired | with reason. Instinct teaches the calf to suck— 


| 
like that of a Chinaman for opium, or the ond the animal toeat ; but something beyond instinct 


an for whisky. For he says: “The simple | 18 necessary to teach the cow that an excess of 
well-known fact that calves do not crave for nor | potatoes will induce colic, or the ox that an over 
voluntarily eat salt till trained, and, that it is| feed of green corn may prove fatal, or the ani- 
often difficult to teach them the habit, is a| mal that a stomach over-loaded with green 


| 


strong evidence in opposition to its use. For) clover wet with the morning dew will ferment 





instinct is as strong in the calf as in its dam in| and check healthy digestion and inflate the 


the degree of its needs, and if salt were a necessi- | 
ty to its growth and health, it would voluntarily 
consume it at first. The truth is, salt is an |is necessary to teach this. Even man with all 
irritating stimulant, that engenders a morbid, | his intelligence often acts blindly in similar 
, ; Sieh - | matters. 
and sometimes ravenous appetite for its contin- | In — a ie 
pursuing the writer further, his arguments 
| prove no more conclusive, that salt is not bene- 
to the accelerated activity resulting from its| ficial todomestic animals. Animal instinct and 
first use.” the experience or the intelligent farmer, teaches 
that salt is essential to stock. For horses, salt 
combined with clean wood ashes, we have found 
| extremely beneficial in promoting appetite and 
to the health of stock. The calf, of course, is| a healthy action of the system. 


stomach with gas. Reason and intelligence 
beyond what the Creator has endowed the brute 





ually repeated administration, even subsequent 


There are neither facts nor arguments here 
oftered that go to prove that salt is not essential 


not moved by instinct to seek for salt, for its a ple 

appetites are all supplied by the milk of its 'Grade Cattle vs. Native. 
dam; as this supply is cut off and the calf is} The following testimony of a writer in the 
compelled to seek from the natural supply from. Genesee Farmer, in regard to the advantages of 
grade, over native animals, for feeding so fully 
corresponds with our own experience and ob- 
: servation that we give it for the benefit of those 
the sea coast, and in the neighborhood of the, of our readers who are not fully familar with 
bays and harbors supplied with salt water never| the merits of improved stock. The stock re- 
require to be furnished with salt, because the) ferred to were composed of natives, and grade 
short horns, from one halftoseven-eighths blood. 
ssa 3 | All the stock are treated alike, and receive the 
nated with it to supply the natural craving of| same care and attention. In winter the cows 
the animal. have warm stables; the young stock good sheds 
If the writer will visit some of the saline] Well littered. The native cows eat their meals 
springs and “salt licks” of this State (Ken- quickly, and then grab all they can get from 
..,{ their neighbors. The natives in the yards do 
tucky) and see the deep-worn paths that still] the same. The grades eat quietly and con- 
exist, formed many years ago by the feet of the| tentedly, and submit to be plundered of their 
immense herds of buffalo that resorted thither for | !ast morsel by the others. Yet the grades come 
out in the spring increased in size, m good con- 
dition, and with sleek coats, while the natives 
seem to stop growing, and get so poor that it re- 





the field, salt becomes essential and its natural 
appetite at once craves it. Cattle reared along 


atmosphere and herbage is sufficiently impreg- 


salt, he will find a conclusive argument that 
should convince him that instinct prompts the 
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quires a summer’s pasturage to start them again. | 
This is the uniform experience of all farmers | 
we have met with who have tried the improved | 
short horns along with the common breed. A| 
good short horn bull witha head of native cows, 
upon a farm where the object is to raise beef} 
cattle, should be deemed indispensable. The | 
beef is not only superior in quality, but is made | 
in less time, and at half the cost of pasturage and | 
grain compared with that made from scrub 
animals. The improved breeds will fatten at | 
any age, while the natives must acquire full 
size and maturity before they will take on fat | 
with full feeding, and then it is slow and expen- | 
sive. | 


>< ————____—____—_— 


RABIES, OR HYDROPHOBIA. 
BY HENRY CORBY, VETERINARY SURGEON. 

I have used the word Hydrophobia as a | 
heading for this article, because the disease is | 
commonly known by that name; but I shall | 
have to show that hydrophobia, or dread of | 
water, is not an invariable symptom of the dis- | 
ease when it affects the lower animals; though | 
when human beings are affected, it forms one | 
of its most marked features. 

The other term, Rabies, simply signifying | 
madness, is therefore a preferable appellation. 

My attention was drawn to the subject by 
seeing recently a case of the disease in a horse ; | 
and I thought that some description of that 
case, with a few remarks on the general nature 
of the disease, would prove interesting to the | 
readers of the Valley Farmer. 

The subject is important, because of the fear- 
ful readiness with which the disease may be | 
communicated, not only from one animal to} 
another, but also from animals to men; and its 
importance is hightened by the fact, that the 
disease when once developed, has hitherto 
proved incurable. 

The first indication of ill health shown by | 
my patient was loss of appetite and general | 
dullness ; but no great notice was taken of this, | 
and he was sent to work as usual. During the | 
morning he became very restless, biting at 
other horses, and was consequently sent home. | 
When placed in the stable, he began to bite his | 
chest and shoulders, and seemed to be torment- | 
ed by an intolerable itching about the nose, | 
causing him to rub that part against the man- | 
ger or wall with great violeice. He appeared | 
very thirsty and drank water freely. When I| 
saw him he was confined by two chains, so as| 
to prevent him from biting himself; and was | 
incessantly occupied eitherin biting these chains | 
and the wall, or in rubbing his nose against | 
them, seeming still troubled by the itching sen- | 
sation in that part. 

He breathed quickly, expanding his nostrils | 
to their full extent; and, when I laid my hand 
on his shoulder or fore-leg, violent convulsive 
spasms were produced, and he evinced great 
irritation. He showed no savage propensity for 
mischief, though he would bite anything within 
his reach; but this seemed rather an involun- 
tary expression of discomfort than adesire to 
injure, and he could be soothed into compara- 
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tive quietude by gentle usage. Being left for a 


short time he either fell or threw himself down, 
and had to be released from the confinement of 
the chains before he could rise again. When 
released, he got up and commenced biting his 
fore-legs, this produced violent convulsive 
spasms, which shook his whole frame, and 
caused him to stagger to and fro in his stall. 

It was ascertained that he had been bitten on 
the nose by astrange dog, abont a month pre- 
vious to the appearance of these symptoms, and 
as he gradually became more violent it was 


i thought best to have him destroyed, and thue 


avoid further danger. 

In reference to this case, I wish to draw at- 
tention to the time that had elapsed between 
the bite and the appearance ofthesymptoms; as 
nearly as could be learned, this was about a 
month: and from four to six weeks may be 
taken as the usual time, though in some instan- 
ces the disease does not develop itself until two, 
three, or even six months after the bite. But 
these cases are rare, aud an animal that has 
been bitten may be looked upon as having es- 
caped the disease, if no symptoms of madness 
are shown within two months. By reason of 
this long interval between the bite and the 
manifestation of the symptoms, it will often 
happen that when the disease shows itself, the 
fact of the bite will have been forgotten ; and as 
the symptoms are not always well marked, 
those who have charge of the affected animal, 
run considerable risk of becoming inoculated, 
especially if they attempt to administer medi- 
cine. Whenever, therefore, an animal shows 
any of the symptoms that have been described ; 
andin the horse, especially, if a tendency to bite 
is associated with great irritation in some par- 
ticular spot (as shown by rubbing or gnawing 
the part), then the case should be viewed with 
rreat suspicion and treated accordingly. 

I have not space for a full description of the 
symptoms of this disease as it affects the dog, 
but one or two remarks may be made. I have 
already said that dread of water is not to 
be relied on as a symptom, nor is there 
usually much discharge of saliva from the 
mouth; the dog is generally dull and sleepy, 
especially in the early stage of the disease, but 
at the same time very irritable when disturbed. 
Afteratime he becomes very restless, and if 
confined will endeavor to escape by gnawing his 
chain or the door of the place in which he is 
shut, and then comes out all the propensity for 
mischief which is recognized at once as true 
madness. 

Only one thing remains to be noticed, and 
that is, the proper treatment of an animal that 
has been bitten. In such a case it will be safest 
to cut out the bitten part as soon as possible, 
and then apply either a hot iron or some caustic 
to the surface left by the knife. Ifthe wound 
be in such a situation as to render the cutting 
out difficult or dangerous, the iron or the caustic 
alone may be used; the object being to remove 
or destroy the virus, and also the vessels with 
which it isin contact, so asto prevent its absorp- 
tion into the system. For this reason, these 
precautions should be taken as soon as possible 
after the bite has been inflicted, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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APRIL. 


first stages of the disease, or as a preventive to 


In the volume of the Va//ey Farmer, for 1859, those not yet attacked, while the disease is 


we published a remedy for the Hog Cholera, 
one that has proved effectual in entirely staying 
that fearful malady in many instances. Ina 
late number of the Country Gentleman, Mr. J.T. 
Warder, of Clark county, Ohio, gives another 
that has cured many hogs that were suffering 
from this disease. The remedy is so simple and 
2asy of application that we give it, together with 
some extracts from Mr. Warder’s communica- 
tion. It is known to those who are familiar with 
this disease, that the symptoms are not always 
developed alike in all animals. Mr. W. describes 
his as accompanied with excessive purging 
(succeeding the loss of appetite), which lasts 
some few hours; and then, again, one or two 
days; and generally when red blotches appear 
on the skin, and blood passes from the nose, 
the disease has run its course, and will prove 
fatal very soon. 
The writer says: ‘‘Ihad some experience 
with itin June, 1858. I was feeding corn, and 
the hogs were running in a woods pasture; and 
the nearest point from the public road was 80 
The 
purging first attracted my attention in the even- 
ing of one day ; and 24 hours after, we had bu- 


rods and further to a neighbor’s stock. 


ried 8 out of 120, though at the first sight of 


the disorder, we removed those not showing it. 
Within three days we lost 25 head, when my 
attention was directed to an article in a Cincin- 
nati paper, from a physician, recommending 
some one to try alum as a substance likely to 
constipate the bowels.. 

This being a cheap remedy, I prepared a 
bucketfull of very strong solution of alum in 
cold water; and with a rope and slipnoose, anda 
horn, with the small end sawed off to the hollow 
part, proceeded to dose all I gould find affected. 
With the rope behind the tusk, we could keep 
the mouth up; and by shaking could compel 
the animal to the 
through thehorn. Out of 23 we drenched, only 


swallow drench poured 


five died ; though three were in the last stage and 
were already bleeding at the nose, two of which 
were saved. 
pulverized alum ina bucket of middlings per 
day—fed to them as I would salt at their feed- 
ing ground—and in the course of two weeks all 
signs of the disease was gone, except the change 
in the appearance of the hogs that had been at- 
tacked, which had generally been the finest and 
thriftiest in the lot, but soon took the other; 
and many never recovered so as to make good 
pork, when the rest were ready for market in 
November.”’ 

This is a cheap remedy and easy to adminis- 
ter; and inay be fed in meal or middlings in the 


I also fed to the lot a pound of 


1 





about. 

We should be pleased to hear of the result in 
any cases where a trial is made of this or any 
other proposed remedy. The disease is yet a 
mysterious one, and the value of any remedy 
must be proved by experience. 


_—-—--—- + ee - ---——_-_— 


WOOL GROWING IN MISSOURI. 

Mr. D. A. A. Nichols, in answer to the inyni- 
ries of a correspondent of the Country Gentleman, 
in regard to the feasibility of keeping fine- 
wooled sheep on the swamp lands of Missouri, 
Says - aaa 

‘In answer to this I will first say, that as all 
the lands in any State, for which the government 
price is but twelve and a half cents per acre, are 
either swamp lands or so close to swamps that 
they are subject to miasma—my own opinion 
would be, that it would not be very healthy 
either for sheep or the shepherd, and would 
hardly be profitable to undertake raising wool 
in such sections. 

‘There is a large amount of dry prairie, and 
hilly andeven mountainous country, where wool 
raising would be profitable. North of the Mis- 
souri river the land is either level or rolling, and 
is the richest soil and under the best cultivation 
of any part of theState. South of the Missouri, 
the land rises as far Westas the Osage; and be- 
yond that river the land gradually rises into a 
hilly and even mountainous region, forming a 
part of the range of mountains called the Ozark. 
Some distance beyond the Osage commences 
the vast range of prairies, which stretches to 
the Rocky Mountains on the West, and the 
Gulf of Mexico on the South. This vast prai- 
rie, so long the feeding ground of countless 
herds of buffaloes, isdestined to be the best 
stock-growing and wool raising portion of the 
United States. The prairie is dry, and further 
South it is well-watered, and in Texas the grass 
grows, the year round; but, in Missouri, stock 
has to be fed grain in the winter and sometimes 
hay or other fodder. 

‘“* My brother wintered a flock of sheep in the 
extreme south-western part of Missouri, last 
winter, and he informs me that there was no 
snow of any consequence there, and he had to 
feed nothing but grain, as they picked the most 
of their living on the prairies. He says good 
prairie land can be bought in that region for 
$2 00 per acre, and the climate is considered 
very healthy. There are occasional cases of 
fevers, generally intermittent, fever and ague, 
&e. Thisis the case throughout the whole coun- 
try drained by the Mississippi and its branches. 

“Tf my brother had never traveled in Texas, 
I think he would have located in western Mis- 
souri, he was so well pleased with its facilities 
for the successful growing of fine wool.” 

We have long regarded this region of country 
the most/favorable of any for stock raising, in 
view of the climate, cheapness of land and the 
nearness to the more thickly settled portions of 
the country and to market, and we know of no 
branch of farming that can be so profitably 
carried on with so little labor. 
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bud. This will cause a vigorous growth of 
branches to start near the ground, when with a 
little care in pinching back the too vigorous 
shoots a low, handsome, well-balanced head 
may be secured. Many of the trees are allowed 
to head too high, before they are sold from the 





nursery. These may, however, generally be 
| forced to shoot out below by cutting the top off 

to the hight stated above, though not with the 
| same uniformity and certainty as when cut back 
- | at an earlier period of their growth. It is bet- 


tt () RP CULTOR AL, | ter to select trees but one year from the graft 
BAER AK ARUBA ER WARK <2) 





| and cut them back when transplanted, than to 


a a ? | buy those at two years growth that have been 
TRAINING CHERRY TREES. | allowed to run up too high. 

| At Shaker Village, Pleasant Hill, Kentucky, 
in our section of the West, has been attended | cherries are grown in large quantities and with 


The cultivation of the finer kinds of cherries 


with but indifferent suecess; we may say, with | ae much certainty as any of their standard 
general failure. But, on proper soil and with fruits. Notonly do they grow the Morrelloand 
proper training, many excellent kinds may be | other sour cherries, but many of the best sweet 
grown with as much certainty and success, as| kinds. Their trees are generally grown on dry, 
apples or pears, and with more certainty than gravelly soil. 

peaches or plums. The failures in this section,| Cherry trees in this climate should never be 
have cenerally been the result of two causes com- | planted close to the south side of a board fence 
bined. First, improper soil, generally arising or building, where the heat of the sun will be 
from too much moisture. Either a soil natu-, reflected upon them. Trees thus planted will 
rally dry, or one made so by drainage is requi- ‘wenerally be killed the firet severe Winter after 
site. The next great cause of failure arises from | they have got weil established. An open field 
a too luxuriant and immature growth of wood, | with a belt of trees to break the Northern blast is 
from the cause we have named, and the expo-| to be preferred. 

sure of the main stem of the tree to the burning | — +2 + _____—_. 

rays of the sun, by training the head too high, INSECTS ON FRUIT TREES. 
and leaving the stem naked. Thus the trees} yr C,H, Rosenstiel, a German fruit grower, 
are liable to injury, both in Winter and in Sum-| of pnorthern Illinois, in writing to the Ohio 
mer. In Winter, when the sap is congealed by | O,,ivator on the subject of various insects injuri- 
the intense cold of the night—and the coldest! ous to fruit trees and the remedy, recommends 
nights are frequently succeeded by a calm at-/ white-washing the bodies of the trees, with the 
mosphere, and a bright sun—the rays of the | yjow to destroy the insects, and to kill the eggs 
sun falling upon the body of the tree suddenly | that may be deposited in the crevices of the 
thaw it, and the efiect is likethat upon a potato | bark. 


He also recommends fish-oil, rubbed 
under like circumstances. The side toward the 


upon the body and branches of trees with a 
sun becomes diseased, and before mid-summer | stiff brush, to kill bark lice. 

the bark bursts showing one side of the tree en-| These applications may have the effect to kill 
tirely killed ; and frequently after the diseased | the insects; yet, we think, they are liable to 
sap has made the circuit of the tree, the leaves | injure the trees by filling the pores of the bark, 
suddenly droop, and within an hour the whole} ayen if they do not kill the trees. We know, 
tree withers. With most varieties of the cherry | fom personal observation, that tar applied to 
the trees should be trained with low heads, that | young apple trees has killed them; and only 
is, causing the branches to put out within one | from the fact that the tar, when it became hard- 
foot, or at furthest two feet from the ground, 80 | ened from the effects of the weather, so filled 
that the branches may shade and protect the! the pores of the bark that thetrees died. Now, 
stem from the sun’s rays. This is easily done, | we regard it as evident, that any application of 
if the training be attended toin time. To cause | grease, oil, or lime and water, has a tendency 
the tree to head low, it is only necessary to cut | to fiJ] these minute pores, and will more or less 
the main branch back to twelve or eighteen | impair the health and yigorous growth ef the 
inches in hight when but one year from the tree, 

























































Any alkaline application, in the form of 
whale-oil soap, or strong home-made soap, is 
equally or more destructive to any insects that 
harbor on the bark of the trees; while, at the| 
same time, it is not only not injurious in any 
way tothe trees, but actually beneficial. The| 
caustic action of this application will readily | 
kill all the insects with which it comes in con-| 

| 


tact; and, also, destroy all mosses on the bark, | 
giving the trees » smooth, healthy bark ; and, | 


as the substance is gradually washed off by the 


rains, it penetrates to the roots of the trees, and 
is beneficial in other ways in promoting the 


growth. 

For bark-lice, a few leaves of powdered to- 
bacco or commen snuff, if mixed with the soap, 
will complete the work of death on the instant 
of application. 

Since writing the foregoing, we 
with the following in the Scientific American, 


which sustains our observations in regard to 


the injurious effects of coal-tar, as well as the | 


substances we have named: 


COAL-TAR FOR TREES. 
Messrs. Editors: It ig stated on page 370, 
Vol, 1 (New Series), Scientific American, that 
you have been assured by those who have tried 
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‘| A MODEL NURSERY AND MODEL 


HEDGES. 

In our.rambles last fall among the farms and 
gardens in the various sections of the country, 
we called upon our friend, William Reid, Esq. 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey. Mr. Reid 
long been regarded as one of the most thorough 
cultivators in the country. It 
quently said that a weed can hardly be found 
This we found to be literally 


has 


has been fre- 
in his grounds, 
true. Mr. R. remarked, that he finds it easier 
to prevent weeds from growing than to kill them 
The ben- 
efits of this system of thorougk cultivation was 


after they have attained a foothold. 


apparent in all crops in all parts of his grounds. 
More beautiful, vigorous and healthy fruit and 
ornamental trees, we have never before seen. 
Besides being convineed of the profit there is 
in good culture, Mr. R. has equally proved the 
value of under-draining. His entire nursery 
has been under-drained. Through the centre 
of the grounds runs an open ditch, four or five 
feet in depth, with sloping banks thickly set 
with blue-grass. These banks are kept in the 
neatest manner by repeated cutting ofthe grass, 
forming a very ornamental feature of the ground, 
Into this ditch, from the numerous drain-tiles, 





the experiment, that coal-tar is excellent fot 


preventing animalsfrom girdling fruit and other | 


trees. I have a friend who was assured some 


years ago that it was good to prevent ants from | 


climbing up such trees. ‘This induced him to 
apply it with a brush to about 30 different apple 
trees in the month of June. In a tew days 


afterwards, he had the mortification of seeing | 


them girdled by it, more mechanically perfect 
than could have been done by either mice or 
rabbits! I think it nearly equal to nitric acid 
for trees and vegetables. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


The fatal effects of the coal-tar in the in- 
stance alluded to, was undoubtedly owing ina 
great degree, to the time the application was 
made—just at the height of the growing season 
when the flow of sap was the most vigorous— 
the tar, entering into the circulation with the sap, 
at once carried death through the whole tree, 
and caused the bark to peel otf. Had the coal- 
tar, or any of the applications referred to above, 
been applied at a season when the circulation 
was less active, the result might not have been 
so immediately fatal, yet highly injurious. The 
difference of opinion that seems to prevail in 
regard to the effects of these applications, arises 
alone from the different seasons at which it is 
done. They may keep off rabbits, insects, &ec.; 
but careful observation would prove also, that 
they could not be applied at any season without 
injurious consequences to the health of the 
tree. 





pure streams of water were received from the 
overcharged soil, 

Another interesting feature in these grounds 
is the hedges. Of these there were specimens 
| of the Osage Orange, Honey Locust, American 
| Arborvite, and Norway Spruce—all the most 
| perfect models of theirkind. In viewing these, 
our greatest wish was, that the thousands of 
those in the West who have made abortive at- 
tempts to grow hedges, could witness the per- 
fection of these and learn by what simple means 
they may be produced. They are as perfect in 
form as if they had been molded at will, as 
they were. The whole secret of which is, as 
we have explained again and again, proper 
culture and timely and thorough eutting. That 
of the Osage Orange is about six feet high ; 
broad, thick and strong at the base, with the sides 
terminating at the ridge equally dense and 
smooth. That composed of Honey Locust sub- 
mitted equally well to the shears; had assumed 
an equal dwarfish habit, though from the nature 
of its growth is less compact; yet stubborn and 
close enough to turn the most unruly animal. 
The Hemlock and Norway Spruce, are design- 
ed more as model screens than as substantial 
fences. 

Among the objects of special interest in the 
grounds of Mr. Reid, is a noblespecimen of the 
Sequoia gigantea (the big tree of California). 
This treé is eight or nine years old, and perhaps 
as many feet high ; and is truly a splendid de- 
scendant of those mighty monarchs of the great 
mountains of the West. 

A visit to Mr. Reid’s place, will well repay 
any one who would witness a clear demonstra- 
tion of the advantages of clean culture. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 

AN ESSAY ON THE CULTURE OF THE GRAPE IN MISSOURI. 
BY GEORGE HUSMANN.,. 

(Continued from our last.) 


TRAINING OF THE VINE TO COVER ARBoRS anp | t¢ cover a@large space. Prepare a border, by digging 
en AL | a trench, two feet deep and four feet wide. Fill this 

te ‘ » ,_ | With good soil, decomposed leaves, burnt bones, etc. 
This is altogether different from the treatment in | {nto this plant strong plants, cut back as for vine. 
vineyards, as fruit is but a secondary object im this, | yard planting. Leave but one shoot to grow on them 
the principal object being te cover a large space with Guring the first summer, which will get very strong. 
dense feliage. However, a vine, if treated judiciously, | Cut this back, the following spring, to three buds. 
will also produce a large quantity of fruit, although | These will each throw out a strong shoot, which should 
wot of as good a quality asin the vineyard. be tied to the arbor they are designed to cover, ag 
Our first step must be, to grow very strong plants, | shown in the accompanying drawing, and left to grow 








AMACKVATZ. SC. 


The Vine, Second Year, before Pruning. The Vine, Third Year, before Pruning. 


unchecked. In the spring following, cut each of;the vine has three different sections or principal 
them back to three eyes, as it must be our object first | branches, each with three canes. Cut one of these 
to get a good basis for our vines. This will give us | back to twoeyes, and the other two to canes of corres- 
nine canes the third summer, and the vine being now | ponding length with the strength of the vine. These 
thoroughly established and strong, we can begin te | are tied up, and all the laterals they throw out left un- 
work in good earnest. It will be perceived, that | checked, and distributed evenly over the trellis. In 
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Arbor Training, Fourth Year, before Pruning. 
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the spring following, if the vine looks very thrifty, | 
all of these may be eut back to two eyes each, one 
being calculated to produee fruit, and the other to! 
produce a young cane again. The spring fellowing, 
the strongest is cat to four to five, and the weakest to 
one eye, and the spurs at the bottom are kept ap by 
the renewal made of training, to come in asa reserve, 
should any of the branches become diseased. [hn this 
manner 2 vine can be made, in course of time, to cover 
a large . and get very old. The gyeat vine at 
Windsor Park was planted more than fifty years ago, 
and in {850 it produced two thousand farge bunebes 
of magnificent grapes, filled a house 038 feet loug and 
16 feet and had @ stem two feet nine inches in 
circumference. This is one of the largest ou reeord. 
They need, however, strong manuring, every year, to 
come to full perfeetion. 
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DISEASES, INSECTS, AND FROSTS. 

The mildew is our most formidable grape disease. 
Tt generally appears from the fifth to the fifteenth of 
June, after abundant rains, and damp, warm weath 
er: and [ have seen it destroy two-thirds of our Ca 








tawha crop within forty-cight hoars. I fally eeneur 
in the opinion of Mr. T. F. Allen. of Salem, Mass., 
as expressed in the Patent Office Report for Isa4, to 
which [ refer all wishing information on the subject. 
He thinks it a parasitic fungus, and recommends 
sulphur axa remedy. We hare had some seasons a 


very dry, pure atmosphere, and have then not bad a 
trace of it. Close summer pruning will do much to 
prevent it, throwing as it does all the strength of the 
vines into the grapes, and allowing freer circulation 
of air. It was first perceived im 1849, and has since 
that generally taken one-half to two-thirds of our 
grapes, (that is, Catawba,) exeept when we have had 
an unusually dry season. 

The so-called grey rot, or grape cholera, generally 
follows the mildew. Indeed, I think the mildew the 
principal cause of it, as I generally find it on berries 
whose stems have been injured by the mildew. The 
principal cause of rot and mildew, all agree, is excess 
of moisture around the roots, and damp, moist weath- 
er. The spotted, or brown rot, will also take some 
of the Catawba almost every year; is, however, more 
destructive on the IsabcHa and Herbemont. The bit- 
ter rot, or speck, sometimes appears shortly before 
ripening, but is neither destructive nor common. 
Premature dropping of the leaves also affects the 
grapes very muck, as it leaves them exposed to the 
sun, which often literally sealds them. Early sum 
mer pruning has proved a partial renredy, as the young 
leaves which grow after the first pruning generally 
remain fresh and healthy long after the first leaves 
have dropped. Such vines are affected most, that have 
been taxed beyond their strength in bearing. Close 
spring pruning, allowing no more bearing wood than 
the vine can support, generally prevents it, at least 
partially. 

The insects most destructive are small grey or green 
worms, which feed on the young leaves before blos- . 
soming. These ought to be destroyed at the first 
summer pruning. An insect, resembling the carculio, | 
has also been frequently found on the berries, de- 
positing ova and destroying them. A small black | 
beetle will often sting the young shoots, eausing them 
to break off, and grasshoppers will eat the stems of 
the berries. The skeleton worm, a small greenish 
worm, also often eats the upper side of the leaves, 
and thus destroys them. About the time of ripening, | 
wasps will sometimes be annoying, sucking the juice 
of the berries. 

Frosts in winter have sometimes been very destrue- 
tive, and it is my opinion that the Catawba suffers 
from them more or lessevery year. I would therefore 
recommend laying in, in the following manner: In 
autumn, prune your vines to a proper length, then 
bend them down to the ground along the trellis, and | 
fasten them there by throwing a spadeful of earth 
on them. Afterwards run a plow through the rows, 
and throw a furrow of earth on the vines. In the 
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spring, take them up, by running a dung-fork under 
them and lifting them up. This is a very simple and 
expeditions method, and has been saccessfutly fel 
lowed near Galena, Il., by Mr. James Soulard and 


others. The eost of the whole operation will not be 
ovet $5 to $10 per acre, and will be found much 


safer than trusting to chance to bring a mild winter. 
{tis bere, again, thet the advantages of sach hardy 
kinds as Norton’s Virgimia and Concord, over the 
Catawba, will be perceived and appreciated by all who 
try them. 

Late spring frosts will also sometimes destroy the 
yonng shoots in low loealities. I-would recommend 
pot to tie the vines tooearly, as they are not so easily 
hart hy frost when kept in motion by draughts of air. 





METHODS TO PROPAGATE 
£. 
The following mode of grafting has been practiced 
very successfully here: From the middle to the end of 
March, dig away the ground around the vine you wish 
to graft, antil you ¢ome to a smooth place te insert 
your scion, then eut off the vine with a sharp knife, 
anid insert one or two scions, according to the stren 
of the vine, as in common eleft grafting, taking 
to eut the wedge very long and thin, with shoulders 
on both sides, cutting your scion to two or three eyes. 
Gireat care must be taken to insert the scion properly 
as the inner bark or liber of the vine és very thin, and 
the suecess of the operation depends upon a perfect 
juncture of it in the stock and scien, If the vine is 
strong no further bandage is necessary, only press a 
little moist earth on the wound, ana fill up carefally 
with well-pulverized earth. If only one eye of the 
scion remains above the ground, so much the better. 
I have had shoots of scious thus inserted, of twenty 
five fect in length the first season, bearing a few baneb- 
es of grapes, while the next season they produced a 
fallcrop. The advantages of this method in testing 
new kinds, over the eommon way of planting young 
vines, will be at once perceived, as there is more than 

a year gained by it. 
i. 

In the spring, before the buds start, make a bed of fine 
mould under your vines, then take canes of last year's 
growth, prune off all dry and imperfect wood, and 
fasten them to the ground by wooden hooks. Let 
them remain until the buds have sprouted, say six or 
eight inches leng, then fill fime mould around the 
shoots, say aa inch deep, and after two or three weeks 
fillup anaiher inch, They will strike roots readily and 
make splendid vines for next spring’s planting. A 
good vine, treated in this manner, will make fro 
thirty to fifty plants in a season. The same pracess 
is often followed with the young shoots during June 
and July; but only the varieties with soft wood can 
be propagated readily at that time, whereas under the 
former treatment, even the most obdurate will take 
root. For the latter purpose, all the suckers should 
be left on the vine you wish to layer, and the ends of 
the leading shoots pinched off, to force the laterals 
into stroager growth. The former imscthod, however, 
makes the best plants. 

Til. By Single Eyes. 

For this purpose a hot-bed must be prepared in the 
following manner: Dig a pittwe feet deep to two and 
a half, then put in a foot to eighteen inches of strong 
manure; on this put eight inches to a foot of well pul- 
verized earth, then make a thin layer of short moss, 
in which insert the buds in a slanting position. They 
are prepared in the following manner: Take well ri- 
pened wood and cut it into single eyes, leaving about 
half an inch of wood on them, above and below the 
bud. Kinds that have very hard wood will root more 
readily if cut aweek or two before, put into a box 
covered with sand, and left in a moist cellar to sweat. 
After having pressed your buds into the moss in & 
slanting position, in rows three inches apart and half 
an inch in the rows, cover up evenly, with fine sand, 
and place a common hot-bed sash over them. They 
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must be kept moist and given air freely, or they will 
damp off. An immense number of plants can thus be 
grown from « few vines, and in a small space; but 
they need close attention, and will at the best only 
make weak plants the first year. 

VARIETIES OF GRAPES. 

I. Varieties Tried Here. 


Catawpa.—As yet generally cultivated, and wovld | 


be un excellent grape were it net so liable to rot. 


Bunch, medium to large; half an inch in diameter, | 
round, dark red, or copper color, sometimes almost | 


black here, covered with a fine lilac bleom. flesh 


pulpy, sweet and geod. Makes a good wine, varying | 


from straw color to pink, of a fine, fruity aroma, mak- 
gy an excellent champagne, and a good dry hock. It 
is an abundant bearer in dry seasons, and increases 
readily trom layers and cuttings. Ripens in Septem- 
eer. 

IsaByeLLa.—Does not always succeed here ; some- 
times good, often indifferent Bunches long, medium, 
Joose: berries, large, oval, black: sweet, but musky 
and pulpy, subject to rot. Not worthy of cultivation 
where the following can be had: 

Cencond.—Proves very successful here—of much 
better quality than at the Kast, and entirely free from 

lildew andvet. Bunch large and heavy, shouldered, 
sumewhat compact; berries longer than Catawba, 
round, black, buttery, very sweet and rich. A fine 
table grape. bnt has net as yet been tested for wine here. 
Vine strong and vigorous, very hardy, will keep its 
leaves fresh and green until frost, and increases readi- 
iy from layers and cuttings. Ripens two weeks be- 
fore Catawba, and is a muck better market grape. 
Should be in every collection, and will give more clear 
fit ase market grape than any other variety yet 

iri vied here. 

Now tos’s Vireixtsa—Norton’s Seepiimg.—This 
grape das proved eminently successful here, and has 
opepved a pew era in American grape culture. While 
tue wine of the Catawba is often compared to good 
hock, in Norten’s Virginia we have a wine of an en- 
tirely different character, which will compare fayora- 

ly with good Port wine or Burgundy. Vine vigeor- 
ous and hardy, productive, startiug a week later in the 
spring than the Catawba, yet ripening its fruit a week 
sooner, which will make it very valuable in low lo- 
ealities. Bunches medium, compact; berries small, 
Dlack, sweet amd rich, only moderately juicy, makes 
sanexcellent dark red wine; not subjectto mildew and 
ot. A most reliable grape in ail lecalities. 

llerzemont.—Received from Cincinnati under the 
vame of Lenvir. Very successful here, but rather 
tender ; requires covering in hard winters: a very 
vigoreus grower, and but very little subject to mildew 
or rot. Bunches long, compact, shouldered; herries 
below medinm, black, covered with a blue bloom: 
skin thin, sweet; flesh without pulp, juicy and high- 
flavored, delicious, fine for the table, and makes excel- 
cellent wine; very productive. Ripens with the Ca- 
tawba, bat blooms a weck to ten a: ays later. 

Misseve1.—Missouri Bird’s Eye. A nice little grape 
for the table, and makes an excellent wine. Bunches 
iong, loose, shouldered; berries small, black, very 
swect; ripens a week before Catawba. oh 2am t to 
mildew and rot, vine a moderate grower and bearer; 
wine resembling goed Madeira, in color, flavor and 
body. 
fl. Varicties Fruited Several Times, Promising We 

not Sufficiently Tested. 

Pascnet’s Mauworn.—A seedling of the Mammoth | 
Catawba, raised by Mr. Michacl Poeschel. Bunches 
large oa heavy, sometimes shouldered. Very com- 
pact. Berries very large, often an inch and a quarter 
in diameter, round, color like Catawba, pulpy, but | 
juicy, with an agreeable, sweet, vinous taste. Fruit- 








t, but 





ed twice, makes good wine, and looks truly splendid | 
this season. But little subject to rot, ripens after Ca- | 


tawba, and promises to be a valuable acquisition. 
CuystsL.—A seedling of the Catawba, originated 


with Mr. Fricke, near Hermann. Bunches medium, 
compact, shouldered; berries somewhat smaller than 
Catawba, greenish white im the shade, amber colored 
in the sun; translucent, covered with a white bloom; 
| flesh somewhat pulpy, juicy, sweet and delicious. A 
moderate grower, promises te be valuable as a table 
grape. 
{To be continued.) 


ee Seer eee oe 
{Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
Flowers for Summer and Fall. 
BY CAREW SANDERS. 


A comparatively small flower garden or yard, may, 
by a judicious selection of kinds, and the exercise of 
a litéile skill and care in their management, be made 
to produce a very happy effect. A half dezen flower 
beds, cut out of the green turf, or a four or six feet 
border, skirting a walk te the house, or by the fence, 
if well stocked and neatly kept, may be made to con- 
tain a great variety, embracing a good succession of 
bloom, and afford more real pleasure and satisfaction 
than alJarge rambling place, illy stocked and slovenly 
kept. A little farm well tilled, is the farmer’s 
motto: anda little garden, well filled, is ours. Not 
te crowding or suffocation, of course, we mean; nor 
that a Jarge place, equally well kept and planted with 
the small one, is not its superior. But what we want 
to show, is, that a large garden is not absolutely ne- 
eessary to the possession and enjoyment ofa great and 
good variety of flowers. 

We started with the intention of offering a few hints 
as to which are good things to afford a succession of 
bloom all through the season. First come the hardy 
bulbs, and aficr them the bulk of the bardy herba- 
ceous perennials, and then spring and the gaycty of 
the flower garden are over, without we replenish it in 
part from the greenhouse and by annuals. 

Of course we don’t mean by this that there are no 
flowers to bicom after spring is over, because there are 
some scattering all through the summer; but the first 
grand rush is over, and from a hest of bloom, it would 
dwindle down to a few at a time, were it not for the 
new beauties raised under glass and ready to turn 
out to commence their summer’s work just as soon as 
the weather is fit for them to venture out. 

Roses, VeERBENAS and Puioxesare indisptnsable— 
every lady knows that; and these three, of themselves, 
would not let the garden become dreary if they were 
abundant. But there are others which form a good 
variety, and are little inferior to the favorites, for 
and jasting quality. Prominent among 

these is the Petunia, which seems to enjoy the glare 
of the summer’s sun, and blooms on in great profu- 
sion and brilliancy; but the most decided and strik- 
ing colors should be chosen, as the deep crimson, pure 
white, or strongly marked, variegated varieties (and 
we have now plenty of double ones of all colors), thus 
doing away with the flimsy appearance of many of 
the single ones. The Hexiotrorr, with its modest, 
unpretending flowers, of such delicious fragrance must 
not be left out, or you lose a rare treat for the sense 
of smell, all the summer. All the scented GERANI- 
j ums, for the same reason, must be chosen; a leaf or 
two of them, mixed in the boquet, adds another charm 
to it, not possessed before. The Scarlet GeRANIUM 
class, for their gorgeous foliage and brilliant flowers, 
must be added. 

The Acrratom, Mexicanum and Ce.estinum form 
a charming bed of blue, blooming all through the 
summer, and making large bushes. While the Nr- 
| REMBERGIAS are equal to the Petunia in their enjoy- 
| ment of the sun, and are constantly covered with 

their salver-shaped, pale lavender, blue flowers. Next 
| should stand the Fearuerrew—pure white and double 
flowers, of long continuance, and one of the best for 
our purpose. 

The LanTanas, of several varieties, are very pret- 
ty, though not equal in habit and abundance of bloom to 
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some others, are still worthy of a place in the summer 
garden. For shady and moist situations there is the 
Daisy, Pansy, Forget Me Nort, Lopecsta, Vio- 
Let and Musk PuLant—all these afford a pretty vari- 
ety of sweet and beautiful flowers. Among the annu- 

als none are better than the elass of IyprA and Cuixa| 
Pinxks—plants of exquisite beauty and fragrance; and | 
all the whole family of CARNATION Pinks and Picotees | 
are unsurpassed for both these qualities. The Cuprea 

PLATYCENTRA and AnrirHinum should not be forgot- | 
ten; and as we approach the fall months nothing can} 
exceed the brilliancy of the truly gergeous Sanvza | 
SPLENDENS Masor—a mass of dazzling scarlet—or 

the rich, deep, sky-blue, of the Sauyia Patens, which 

blooms pretty freely in » moist, somewhat shaded sit- | 
nation. There are a great many more we might men- | 
tion, but the Asters, DAauias, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

and last, Roses, must wind up our list of names for | 
the present. 


->eo 


MERAMEC HORTICULTURAL SO-) 
CIETY. 
ALLENTON Scnoot Hovse, Ist March, 1860.! 

The fifteenth monthly meeting of the Meramec | 
Horticultural Society was held as above. The Presi- 
dent in the chair. Mrs. J. C. Blakey presented hand 
boquet of Salvia Splendens, Mignionette, Pink Ver- 
bena, Rose Geranium, Horse-shoe Geranium, &c; Mr. 
F. W. Braches, Swede and White French Turnip, well 
kept; Mr. W. Harris, Blue Neshannoeck, White Ne- 
shannock, and English Fluke Potatoes and Jeneton 
apples, all in fine condition. John Garnett presented 
a sample box of rare garden sceds, with the request 
that the Society test them and report. Geo. Husmann 
presented bottle of Norton's Virginia Wine. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a communication 
from the St. Louis Gas Co. in reply to an inquiry 
made by him as to the conditions on which a quantity 
of the refuse lime could be obtained for experiment 
as manure, offering to furnish 20 barrels free of 
charge, the barrels and incidental expenses to be borne 
by the Society. | 

These were then apportioned among the members, 
with the request to use the common lime in juxtapo- 
sition with the gas house lime, as affording the best 
test of comparative value. 

J. C. Blakey stated, that being on the Fruit Com- 
mittee, he would mention that he had his Vicar of 
Winkfield and Burre de Anjou winter killed. He had 
two rows of them last year, some of them died and 
he replaced them with the Madelaine. This winter 
the whole of these varieties were killed to the ground; 
while the Madelaine, planted among them in the same 
rows, were doing well. Their position in the orchard 
was good; were well cultivated and four year old trees, | 
The Secretary had several trees of the Vicar of Wink- 
ficld, that he had occasion to notice this week, and 
they had stood the winter so far quite well. Mr. P. 
W. Braches said that he had had many of this variety 
(the Vicar of Winkfield), and always found them 
stand the winter well. It is his fixed opinion, that 
the pear is more frequently killed by insects than by 
the winter. The trees are punctured by insects in the 
fall in the buds and tender shoots, whereby the sap be- 
comes vitiated, and descending in the late fall com- 
municates the virus to the entire system of the tree, 
poisoning it throughout. In the spring, and not be- 
fore, its effects are seen; and sometimes not till July 
or August. This I have verified in the case of quite a 
number of trees I took up in the fall, in order to pre- 
vent their being winter killed; and upon observing 
them in the spring, they exhibited precisely the same 
symptomsas those remaining in the ground. This fix- 
ed itself in my mind asa clear proof that it was not 
winter, but insects in the fall, that are so fatal to the 
pear. The only remedy seems to be watching the 
parts punctured by these insects, which exhibit a 
black spot in the bark which gradually spreads into 





the wood, forming a more extended surface on the 
bark, and assuming the appearance of a dark bloteh, 
which gradually spreads down the limb to the body of 
the tree. If these infected spots are cut off in the 
fall, the tree may be saved. Mr. Airy called for infor- 
mation as to why the minutes of the former meeting 
had not appeared in the “ Valley Farmer.” Ue was 
one of those who urged the immediate publication of 
the minutes, and he wished to know where the fault 
of their non-appearance lay. The President said the 
proceedings were prepared in good time. He hadseen 
the editor of the “Valley Farmer,” who said they were 
crowded out in consequence of publishing Mr. G. 
Husmann’s Essay on Grape Culture, which bad been 
in hand three months, but that it would not be so 
again. Mr. Kittredge moved for the election of 
another Vice-President ander the New Constitution; 
whereupon, the ballots being east, Mr. J. C. Blakey, 
of Eureka, was deelared elected Vice-President. On 
motion, the meeting adjourned for dinner, till 2 
o’cloek. 

AFTERNOON 





SESSION, 

Was commeneed by the distribution of the box of 
seeds presented by Messrs. J. Garnett & Co. The 
President urging that the whole particulars of time 
and mode of planting, soil and modes of culture, be 
noted, and report the results so as to furnish them to 
Messrs. Garnett & Co. 

The wine presented by Mr. @. Hasmann was then 
giver to the Executive Committee to be tested, along 
with the letter accompanying the wine, desiring 
it to be compared with Catawba after the Committee 
had tested it. It was tested by all present. Informa- 
tion was called for concerning the articles submitted 
to the Society by several members. Mr. Blakey stated 
that plants from which the boquet presented hy Mrs. 
Blakey had been gathered, were placed in the cellar in 
the fall, and produced their fine blooms with no oth- 
er attention than watering. Mr. Braches said ha sowed 
his turnip seed at different times. Those sown in 
May did not do well; those sown on the first of July 
were large fine turnips; those sown in August were 
not solarge. Likes the Swedish very much. 

Mr. Harris said the White Neshannock brought & 
to 10 eents more per bushel than the Blue Neshan- 
nocks; while the Blues yielded about ene-fifth more 
ofacrop. The Whites are best in fall, but the Blues 
improve in the spring. He cat off the point and 
planted only the cuts from the stem part. 

The subject of manure was then taken up. Mr. 
Airy thinks the true method is to keep the lands up by 
a rotation of crops, and manvre will not be needed. 
This has done so well in cases coming under his own 
observation, that he is convineed it is the true policy 
of the farmer. 

Mr. Votaw found that the more manure he applicd 
in the proper time and manner, the more potatoes or 
other crops he gets. A member thinks that change of 
erops is best; but he forgets that the great value of 
this change is in the straw, stubble, cornstalks, roots, 
&c. that are left on the soil; and if these were mixed 
with droppings saturated with urine, and thorurghly 
composted, it would be far better. 

Mr. Pelton said that he had seen on lands much 
poorer than these, a succession of erops raised for 50 
years; and by judicious rotation, they raise better 
crops and are in better condition than here. They 
rotate their crops, and plow clover under every third 
or fourth year. A system of thorough cultivation is 
as essential as manering. This mode of plowing elo- 
ver under, is the best and cheapest that can be tried. 

Judge Becker said, as to applying manure to the 
potato, it should be well rotted and mixed with the 
soil before the potato is planted. If it comes in con- 
tact with the set, it rots it. In the place he eame 
from, they had a law which compelled every person to 
save the waste of the honsehold for manure; and in 
stabling their cattle, they attached more value to the 
liquid than to the solid portions ofthe manure. They 
conducted the liquid portion into cisterns, and applied 
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it to the land in summer from carts like street sprink- 
jers. The solid manure they kept in cellars un- 
der their stables, which prevented the loss of the 
gasses by the rain and atmosphere. In spring it is 
drawn out to the field, made up in heaps to ferment, 
and is not applied to the land till the strong heat is 
out. 
best. Itis the strongest in the essential salts, and is 
entirely free from any objection arising from the 
secds of weeds being deposited along with the manure. 
Mr. W. Brown was called upon for his views on this 
juestion. He would state what had come under his 
bservation as tomanuring. A large quantity applied 
Frequently applied, and in small 
uantities, insures regular crops and keeps up the 
condition of the soil. On some of these lands, you 
could 
get 23, 
fermented state, it will, in the first instance, do injury 
It seems hard to get manure at this 
distance from a city; but, by wintering the eattle in 
sheds and yards upon the straw, you get it to absorb 
the waste and become the best manure. 
The Executive committce presented the following 
report upon the Nerton Wore: “Resolved, that the 
thanks of this Society are due. and are hereby tender- 


is dungervus, 


instead of good. 


seedlings are offered at exorbitant prices, 


jwhich it will do for amateurs to purchase, but 


In Liebig’s treatise, he says the urine is the | 
| strawberry. 


until their superior qualities are established we 
would not advise our friends to risk their money 
in the purchase of plants. 

A moderately rich, moist soil is best for the 
A spot that is clean, free from 


!weeds and grass, should be chosen; trench or 


| 


' 


break up deep and mellow; ifmanure be added, 
let it be rich earth from the woods, witha slicht 
dressing of wood ashes, or old stable manure 
iree from grass seeds. For garden culture the 
plants may be set in rows twelve or fourteen 


| inches apart or twice this distance, and the run- 


get 100 bushels to the acre, where you do not | 
If you apply it in large quantities, in an un- | 


ed to Mr. tieo. Husmann, of Hermann, for the pre- | 


sentation of a bottle of wine made from the Norton 
Virginia Grape. Resolved, that we deem the 
ton’s Virginia, all things considered, superior to any 
other variety of native wine with which we are ac- 
The Committee would say, further, that 
they consider the Norton’s Virginia a variety so dis- 
tinct from our other native that not 

yue inte competition with them. Standing, as it 
does, at the head ef the dark colored class of wines, 
it will doubtless become an important article in our 
echsumplicn and commerce. 

L. D. Morse, Chairman Ex. Com.” 

On motion, the foregoing report was adopted. 

On motion, Resolwed, that the thanks of the Society 
be presented to Messrs. John Garnett & Co. for the 
valuable box of imported garden seeds presented by 

hem for distribution the Socicty, with the assu- 
rance that everything shall be done to test them fairly, 
‘ report the results at the proper time. 
‘he Executive Committee reported as a subject for 
discussion at the April meeting, Potato CuLrure. 
Adopte i. 

On motion, Resolved, that the Exeeutive Committee 
get 200 copies of the New Constitution and By-laws 
print d. Adopted. 

The President announced the next meeting to be 
held at the house of W. C. Paffrath, at Sunhill, near 
Melrose, on the first Thursday of April. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 

Witiram Murr, Secretary. 
—_—-—- -—_ -»ee 
CULTURE OF THE STRAWBERRY. 

A correspondent has requested ns to give 
some information in regard tothe culture of the 
strawberry, and also the method of treating 
young trees. The great press upon our columns 
in the present number admonishes us to be brief, 
and as the subject has been so frequently and so 
fully disenssed in the Valley Farmer on former 
occasious, we have now but little that is new to 
add. 

Formerly the most productive kinds of the 
strawberry were confined to the pistid/ate sorts. 
Recently several most valuable seedlings have 
been produced that have perfect blossoms, re- 
juiring but one sort to produce a full crop. At 
the head of these is Wilson’s Albany—a prolific 
bearer of large fruit and of excellent flavor. 
Where this variety can be had, it is useless for 
ordinary eulture to add other kinds. Some new 
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winea, it does 
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ners directed so as to finally stand a foot or 
more apart. Wilson’s Albany, or Longworth’s 
Prolific (a similar variety with perfect blossoms) 
yield much the largest berries, and the largest 
crops: to be kept in_ hills or drills, by cutting 
off the ruuners in the after culture. Our old 
favorite pistilate kind, the Neck Pine, or what 
is better a seedling from it, cultivated in exten- 
sive fields by the Society at Pleasant Hill, Ken- 
tucky, yields immense crops of good size and ex- 
cellent fruit when the vines are allowed to run 
together, but the sorts recommended above will 
do better when kept in hills or drills. After 
planting in a well prepared soil, success is on- 
ly secured by clean and careful after culture; 
with this the same land planted in potatoes will 
not yield more bushels. It is therefore clear 
that no labor in the garden is more profitable 
than in the culture of this delicious fruit. 
TREATING YOUNG TREES. 

The request of our correspondent seems some- 
We have, from time to time, 
quite fully discussed every department of tree 
culture in the columns of the Valley Farmer. 
We will presume, however, that the trees are 
now planted on ground well prepared according 
to the directions previously given, and as laid 
down in many of the nurserymen’s catalogues. 
If the trees were not pruned at the time of 
planting, one of the most important duties now 
is to eut back the branches in proportion to the 
shortening and injury done to the roots in the 
act of removal from the nursery, laying the 
foundation for an open, well-balanced head. 
Young trees planted the present spring, should 
have a covering of old straw, hay or other litter, 
laid around the roots three or four inches deep, 
in a circle, say two feet on all sides, after first 
digging up the ground mellow and _ light. 
Neither oats, or other small grain 
should be grownin a young orchard. Some low 
growing crops, like field beans or potatoes, or 
other root crops may be grown among the trees. 
Clean mellow culture, is no less important dur- 
ing the first six years after planting a young 
orchard, than it is for the most delicate and val- 
uable annual crops. We will discuss other 
points of tree culture in future numbers, when 
our columns are less crowded. 


> 


grass, 





New Move or Grarting.—The French are 
practicing a new method of grafting, a know- 
ledge of which may prove valuable to American 
horticulturists, inasmuch as it can be performed 
at any season of the year when sound matured 
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buds can be had, whether the sap is in a flowing 
state or not. Itis performed by removing a 
small piece of bark and wood, leaving a smooth 
and flat surface, to which a similar piece con- 
taining the bud, which ts to form the future tree, 
is fitted, which is sealed over immediately with 
collodion. 


on theapproach of warm weather, and a perfect 
union ot the parts. 
pgs 


[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 


REMARKS ON THE CULTURE OF) 


THE CINERAREA. 

This plant appears to be very little grown 
here, although, from its beauty and variety of 
colors, it is one of the most attractive objects of 
the greenhouse in early 3] 
does, every shade and tint o from the 
deepest purple and crimson to pure white: and 
the edging of some of the varieties of t 
plant are exceedingly beautiful: and being a 


Pr 
f > 
4 


f eolor, 


plant of easy cultivation, renders it still more | 


desirable. 

To raise plants from seed, the seed should be 
sown in September, in shallow pots or pans, well 
drained. Sow the seed very shallow, scarcely 
covering it, in a mixture of three-fourths | 
mould, and one-fourth sand. 


plant them into three inch pots singly, ina com- 
post of turfy loam, leaf mould and a little sand. 


A few pieces of charcoal, broken up about the | 


size of a nut, added will be found beneficial. 
Stow away on a shelf, as close to the glass as 
possible, to prevent them trom being drawn up 
weakly. As soon as the plants have well filled 
the pots with roots, thev may be repotted into 
five inch pots, in which they may be allowed 
to bloom, when the cultivator will be amply 
repaid for any little extra labor he may have 
bestowed upon them. If it should be deeined 
desirable perpetuate any of the varieties 
that are extra fine, this may be done by eutting 
out the bloom stalk as soon as done blooming 
to induce the plant to push offsets. These 1 


to 


AV 


be taken off and treated as above, keeping | 
well shaded through the Summer, and } 


them 

having frequent recourse to the syringe to keep 

down the ravages of the red spider. J. u 
St. Louis County, Mo., Feb 8th. 1860. 


~->e@ece 

Comparative VALve or Dirrerent Kinps or 
Grapres.—The annual convention of the C 
necticut grape-growers, was held in New Haven, 
January, L3th. After a lengthy discussion in 
relation to the different kinds of grapes which 
should be recommended by the Society for cul- 
tivation, the following classification was made, 


ynl- 


according to their relative value: Ist, The Di- | 


ana. 2nd, Isabella. 3d, Hartford Prolific. 4, 
Concord. All the members not coneurring in 
this classification, a ballot on the question was 
taken, and stood as follows: Ist, Diana. 2nd, 
Hartford Prolific. 3d,Coneord. 4th, Isabella. 
The merits of the Concord and Isabella were 
then discussed, and the Isabella was placed 
third on the list, ‘and the Concord fourth. 
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This forms a strong, impervious | 
cuticle, which secures a free circulation of sap | 


ing, embracing as it | 
his | 


val | 
When the plants 
are up, and ean be conveniently handled, trans- | 





ApRtt. 


These are the prominent varieties suited to 
ithe northern portion ofthe grape-growing re 
gion. With us the order of merit, except th 
Diana, would stand more nearly eorrect by 
being reversed, and placing the Isabella last. 
| The Coneord is found to be more exempt from 
disease than the Isabella; and, when well ri- 


pened, is quite a good grape. 


A a 
Hewe’s Virginia Crab, and Harrison 
Apples for Cider. 

S. L. M. Chillicothe, Mo., makes the following 
of Hewe’s 
| Virginia Crab, and the Harrison apples for ci- 


| 
| 


inquiries as to the relative value 


der: 

| i. Which is the hardiest? 

| 2 Which is the largest and surest bearer? 
| 3. Which makes the best-keeping cider? th 
cider to be lett iy we ll-bunged barre ts. 


Ts the demand for either article of cider 


| sufficient to justify the culture of large numbers 
| for cider market ? 
We answer: I. Hewe’s Crab is bardy, and 


on high, dry ground will vield a crop wher 
The Harri 
hardest wood 


i 


almost any variety ofappl: ears. ! 
i é I 


nest reoted and the 


: } ty» 
In the str oO 


any of the apples, and is an abendant bearer 
| in a& more nerthern climate, also bears well 
i with us-—but the Hewe’s Crab being a Southern 
lfruit has generally reeeived the prefer 

| though with equal care the Harris is not 
| inferior to it. 

| 2. The Hewe's Crah is smaa//, the Harrison is 
| classed medium to small, perhaps one-third larger 
| than the flewe’s ¢ rab, bye th abut dant Dea ers 
Harrison is a sound fruit, and keeps long. 

i 3. Hewe’s Crab makes a high ilavored cide 
| unsurpassed by any other, and retains its 
| soundness a long tine. We have drank it 
lat Economy, Pa., made by the Seciety under 
j the late George Rapp, that was several years 


; t 
old, and would be mistaken by many tor wine, 
and was superior to much of the cheap pure 
wine. Itsells in the West from $6 to S12 per 
barrel, 


« 


at hody, 
containing more aleohol than the [le we's ¢ ‘rab, 
in the New York market it 
cider from any othe 
six to ten dolla per 


The Harrison, makes a cider of er 


. } 
is esteemed above 
- 
I 


. . 

yartety, and sells trom 
4 ae . . 

irs barrel. Mixed with a 

small proportion of the Campfield apple, makes 

the well-known * Newark Cider.” Treated 


rf 
Champagne and put up in the 





i 


S 


i 
manner, 
are sold under the 
brands of the genuine imported articie. 

4. Anv quantity of cider from erther of these 
apples, if well made and properly treated, will 
find a ready sale at the prices named above. 
A proper soil, and high, favorable situation, 
will afford abundant crops of both these vari- 
eties, when apples of any kind do not tail. 


same 


} 
} 
| 
ithousands of bottles of it 


| 
| 
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HINTS FOR THE MONTH. 


J. 


BY W. QUIMBY. 

Eps. Vattey FArMeEeR.—I propose in this article, 
to talk about moving bees in the spring, feeding, hives, 
boxes, &c. Bees may be moved as long as two or 
three weeks after setting them out, ifto a distance of 
two miles or more, though it is better to do this as 
early as practicable. To prepare for moving, invert 
the hives, cover the open bottom with muslin or wire- 
cloth, and stop the holes with pieces of cobs or grass 
Move on spri or, if you have a large number, 
tuke an ordinary lumber waggon. Extend the con- 
necting rods until the axles are twelve or fourteen 
feet asunder; put two or three elastic planks between 
and on these, midway between the forward 
hindmost wheels, construct a platform large 
to hold thirty or forty hives of of 











ngs; 





the stake ; 
and 
enough 


hees. 






course, a smaller vehicle may be made on the same 
principle. When there is snow, a sleigh in two parts 
is very convenient; and it may be used without the 
long rigging. When the bees bave reached their des- 
tination, set them on stands six or eight feet asunder | 





| 
if i , 
within a day or two atier being set out from the cellar; | 
loosen the cloths on the front lower edge, raise the 
hives half an inch or more, and let them s for 

ve or ten minutes, when they may be 
the muslin taken out without difficulty. 

Bees often require feeding in the spring. To decide 
when they are reduced to the last extremity, go to 
them early in the morning, and give the suspected 
hives a smart tap with a light hammer or stone. If the 
answer with a brisk, lively buzz, you may con- 
clude that they are good for twenty-four hours more; 
but, if they fail to respond, they are probably too 
weak from starvation. In such case, take them to a 
warm room, invert the hives, and pour a quantity of 
honey or sugar water on the combs and among the 
An ounce or two will be sufficient at first. As 
they begin to revive, confine them as you would for 
moving. It is not a good policy that allows bees to 
come so near starving as this. Ordinarily, if, in your 
judgement, bees ought to be fed, take them to a dark 
room, invert the hives, place pieces of empty comb 
flutwise on the edges of the combs in the hives, and 
pour strained honey on them. The empty ceils will 
hold a sufficient quantity. It is rarely, if ever, best 
to feed in the open air, as this is apt to set the bees to | 
robbing, and to feed all those in the neighborhood as | 
well as your own. When the bees are active and the 
weather is not too cold, they may be fed by making 
holes in the top of the hive; if there should be none 
already, setting near them shallow vessels containing 
honey mixed with shavings or sawdust to prevent the 
bees from drowning, and covering the whole with a 
wooden box to exclude neighboring bees. To avoid 
the danger of robbing, it is better, when practicable, 
to feed in the night. It is sometimes necessary to 
feed bees as late as the period between the fall of the 
blossoms of fruit trees, and the opening of the white 
clover harvest, 

Hives for swarms, and boxes for surplus honey, 
should be made ready in the spring, if not before. It 
much too late when the time has come to use 





late in the spring—two or three will do if it is 






bees 








is 





them. I would recommend beginners to use the box 
hive first, on the top of which boxes may be placed for 
surplus. These hives should contain about 2,000 
cubic inches each in the latitude of N. Y. The boxes 
may be made of wood, unplaned on the inner side, if 
the honey is intended for home consumption ; but if for 
marketing, boxes should be of glass. Make the tops 
and bottems of wood, also the corners, and fasten panes 
of glass of proper size to the sid@s with tacks or tins. 
Six inches square by five in hight, is_a very conve- 
nient and saleable size. Stick, pieces of comb to the 
tops, with melted beeswax, fo¥ the bees to commence 
upon. Such glass boxes, when used, must be covered 
with rough wooden ones to exclude the light. 
St. Jounsvitie, 1860. 


a 
HONEY DEW. 

Eps. VALLEY Farmer :—This important and curi- 
ous phenomenon, “The Honey Dew,” is attracting 
the attention of your readers. It happens well at this 
season, as affording ample time to make the arrange- 
ments necessary to go into a series of well authentica- 
cated experiments and observations on the 
during the ensuing season. Yourcorrespondent A. I. 
F. Payne, passes the insect theory too lightly. He 
ought to give some more data if he intends to correct 
the observations of W. Towend Glover, in his valuable 
report on insects, pages 69 and 106 of Patent Office 
Report on Agricultmre, for 1855. Where he says, 
writing of the ant: “Many planters suppose that these 
ants are the parents of thelice. Others, again, suspect 
them of destroying the aphis; neither of which, how- 
ever is the case, as the ants merely visit the colonies of 
lice to devour the sweet, gummy substance that exudes 


»g t« 
from the tubercles on the bodies of the aphis, which is 


rhi ’ 
supject 


| commonly called * Honey Dew,” from the erroneous 


impression that itis formed in the atmosphere, and 
then deposited in the form of dew upon the upper sur 
face of the leaves. This honey dew, however, is a 
sweet liquid ejected from the anal tubercles of the cot 
ton-louse, and elaborated in its own body from sap 
which had been previously extracted from leaves or 
young shoots; and which, if not immediately devour- 
ed by ants, is ejected by the plant louse, and falls in 
drops upon the upper portions of the leaves that are be- 
neath.” Messrs. Editors, I beg to suggest the impor- 
tance of having this subject inquired into: and, if pos- 
sible, set at rest by a series of well conducted experi- 
ments and observations during the ensuing season. 
Could not all of your readers, and others who take an 
interest in this subject, observe and record the times, 
places and circumstances under which this honey-dew 
is found; collect samples; observe if there are certain 
varieties of vegetation on which it abounds at the same 
periods in greater quantities than others; obtain speci- 
mens still on the different kinds of vegetation, and on 
paper and glass if it falls from the atmosphere on the 
ground. Were all the circumstances connected with 
this phenomenon furnished te the officers on appro- 
priate committee of the Missouri Fruit Growers’ 
Association, and by them collected and arranged in 
the form of areport, it might be a means of gaining a 
mass of information upon the subject not otherwise at- 
tainable—and of interest to all. This refers not to 
Missouri alone, but to wherever the honey dew is 
found. Hoping some action will be taken on the 
subject, I leave it for the present. CERES. 
eiorenine bs tne “ 


Anorent Peas.—Ata meeting of the New York 
Horticultural Society, held in Clinton Hall a few 
weeks since, the President exhibited some sweet peas, 
which were taken, it is stated, from the breast of an 
Egyptian Mummy, and are about three thousand 
years old. These seeds were presented by Prof. 8S. B. 
Morse, who made the above statement concerning 
them. He, moreover, stated that some of the same 
kind had been planted, and that they vegetated. 
They are of a dark brownish color, somewhat shriveled, 
but of good size. ¢ 
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HOME ART. 


We believe in art at home, and would re- 


commend its culture and practice in every 
household which the Va/ley Farmer visits. We 
do not mean by this, to interfere in the least 
with the art of the studio and orchestra. Let 
the sculptor chisel at Rome; let the painter 
mimic nature where he will; let the musicians 
practice and cultivate their art where they can. 
The more they do to elevate art, adorn the 
world and cultivate the taste of men, the better. 
We would not narrow their sphere or limit 
their operations. We would rather extend the 
sphere of art to every household. We would 
not recommend that everybody should attempt 
to work in marble or paint, or devote their 
days to music; though the principles of these 
fine arts might be well studied and practiced 
upon in every home. But the useful arts are 
our delight and theme—those which relate to 
making, taking care of and adorning a home. 
First, a home must be made; a location 
sought; a house built; inside and outside ar- 
rangements completed. In this work, art should 
have a hand. The place should be chosen with 
taste: the view good; the soil dry; the locali- 


ity easy of adornment, without unsightly sloughs | 


and mud-holes about it: sloping to drain readily; 
high to be healthy, and afford a good prospect. 


The house, though but of logs, should be neatly | 


made. Taste and skill—real art may exhibit 
itself as well in the building of logs as of mar- 
ble. The arrangement of doors, windows, 
rooms, cupboards, closets, conveniences and 


comforts should all be made with a view to good | 


taste. ‘They may as well have a look of finish 
and refinement, as of roughness and botchery. 

When the house is finished, it must be fur- 
nished ; and this is a field for taste. 
ful housewife with good taste and artful fingers, 
will make a very plain house look cozy and 
homelike. The beds will be works of art: they 
will be clothed and made in taste. The curtains 
will be tasteful, and put up in order. The fur- 


niture will be so arranged as to give the best | 


etfect and occupy the least room. Everything 
willbe in place, clean and pleasant 
be made. Out-doors there should be 
effort at art. 
trees, shrubbery, vines, cleanliness and order, 
art may do its perfect work. Then comes the 
dress. Art in making, art in mending, art in 


wearing, cleaning and preserving, may always be | 


practiced. There is more in the set and taste 
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The skil- | 


as it can | 
a similar | 
In grass-plats, in yards, fences | 
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in making a dress, than in the materials of 
|which it is made. Broadcloth and silk badly 
| made, look less pleasing to good taste than 
} 





linsey woolsey neatly made, and tastefully put 
}on and worn. There is an art in wearing 
| clothes, an art in putting them on, an art in 
|taking them off, an art in folding and preserv- 
jing them. Still further there is art in keeping 
}clean; in keeping the teeth clean; the hair 
| smooth and orderly ; the whole person comely 
and tasteful. So in setting the table, carving, 
dishing out, eating and drinking, there is a 
sphere for art. Indeed, everything about the 
household may be directed by good taste and 
| display the principles of real art. A gentleman 
or lady will sit gracefully in a chair; while a 
| clown or a shrew will sit like a house in a hub- 
bub. The finest field for art is the household. 
a 





{Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
Letter from a Country Girl. 
BY NELLIE. 
Brrpsnest, April, 1860, 

| Dear Cousin:—I could hardly wait to finish 
|'my morning duties, so anxious have I been 
since the arrival of your letter by last evening’s 
mail, to dispossess you of the false notions you 
appear to entertain concerning country life and 
manners, 


I faney you would withdraw your sympathy 


as misapplied, could you see me as | while 
away ‘‘the lonely hours” of my ‘“‘e.ri/e,”’ as you 
are pleased to term it. Really, I had to laugh 


over your dolorous inquiry, “How do you con- 
trive to exist?” vist, indeed? Oh, Julia, I 
never knew what life—free, glad, beautiful Life 
was till now! 

Here, among Nature’s wildest haunts, I do 
not need a gallery of art to cultivate my taste for 
romantic scenery; all around me are pictures 
traced by the hand of the Great Artist, whose 
works a Raphael may imitate, but never equal ; 
the shading is exquisitely soft, and the disposi- 
tion of light faultless. 

There are skies that would vie with those of 
Italy ; rugged hills and quiet valleys; silvery 
streams, pebbly pools, laughing rills and mossy 
dells; old gray rocks, grassy slopes, deep, dark 
woods and hanging vines. 

There are figures, too, in these scenes: grazing 
herds crop the grass upon the hillsides, or 
| drink from the limpid brook, sometimes wading 
into its cooling depths, where they will stand 
and chew their cuds with an air of contented 
ease; birds soar in the clear ether, their bur- 
nished wings flashing anon in the sun ; the plow- 
man follows his stout team, and guides the glis- 
tening steel asit turns up the fresh, brown furrows; 
and, for a foreground group, you may imagine 
a huntsman, with his hounds, or, if you prefer, 
a group of equestrians. Do you ask who is 
that gay little gipsy riding so fearlessly, laugh- 
ing so gleetully, and seeming the very em- 
bodiment of health and happiness? Beg par- 
!don, Ma’am! must I introduce myself? It is 
your pale little cousin enjoying her ‘‘cai/e;’’ 
with cheeks painted by the mountain air, a 
figure braced with out-of-door exercise, and a 
' heart as light as a bird's. 
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So you think I must pine for concerts, balls, 
and plays? Oh, if you could but attend some 
of our concerts out in the leafy grove, where 
music such as Parodi never dreamed of, shivers 
the fragrant air; as robins, bluebirds, orioles, 
thrushes and martins, led by the mellow-toned 
lark, pour forth a tide of melody that rises and 
swells, and floats and sinks, and dies away 
in a softly thrilling cadence; when Bob Lin- 
coln cheers and whistles till he calls them out 
again, and they repeat their oratorio or single 
out some loving pair to sing a favorite duett: 
and Bobolink cheers again till the mocking bird 


appears, to give a synopis of the whole in one of 


his inimitable chorusses. I am awakened every 
morning by the matins of the lark; and am 
serenaded every night by a love-lorn whippowil. 

As to balls, you should see how country 

eople can dance. They enter into it with 

ears and soul. I used to think city parties 
very fine; but, for a real, sociable, joyous, fun- 
inspiring festival, give me one of our country 
frolics. 

Plays—I must imagine. I sometimes sit upon 
the door-step of'a moonlight evening and fancy a 
troupe of fairies performing stageantics beneath 
the peach trees, which are all aglow with blush- 
ing beauty now. Oh, youshould see them! The 
orchard is a sea of pink billows, with here and 
there a white cap; and when the sun breaks out 
after one of the showers which April almost 
daily weeps, and the blossoms, the voung foli- 
age and the tender grass are decked in jew- 
els; when the breezes waft the fragrance in at 
at my little window, and the bees come out into 
the sunlight with a cheery hum—Oh! Julia, I 
think my dear, delightful, quiet, home, the love- 
liest spot on earth, 

There isa colony of swallows under thesouth 
gable of the barn; and a dear, little, Quaker- 
like Phebe has built a nestinthe back porch. 

Old Malta seems quite contented in her new 
home, and is more dignified than ever since she 
has assumed the responsibilities of a mother. 
She is justly proud of her two darlings; they are 
the cunningest little roly-poly, blue-eyed, velvety 
creatures you ever saw. One of them is as white 
as snow. I call her Lily. 

Old Hero enjoys country life as well as any 
of us. Sometimes he goes out with father on a 
hunting excursion; but the greater part of the 
time he lies stretched upon the door mat, or 
out upon some little patch of sunlight on the 
grass—the dear old lazy fellow! I pull his ears 
as much as ever. 

I have set the old speckled hen to-day upon 
thirteen eggs; and in three weeks I shall expect 
a brood of little downy chickens, of all sorts 
and colors. 

My crocuses bloomed finely; my daffodils 
and hyacinths are the wonder of the neighbor- 
hood; the tulips, narcissus and crown im- 
perials are bursting their buds; and the lilacs, 
and syringeas give promise of a cloud of sweets. 

I meant to have told you about my pony, and 
the calves and lambs, and a maple sugar frolic 
that we had in the woods; but here it is ten 
o'clock, and I promised Mother that I would see 
about the dinner, 





So, good-bye! Write often; and rest assu- 
red of the constancy of your happy little cousin, 
GusSIE Gay. 


A CHAPTER ON TEETH. 
BY CHARLES A, FENN. — 

Eps. VaLuey Farmer :—Among our greatest 
blessings, such as good health, a clear con- 
science, a full purse, &c. &c. we can very ap- 
propriately class a good set of natvral mastica- 
tors. ! like all the gifts bestowed upon 





But, alas! 
us by a beneficent Creator, they are seldom ap- 
preciated until we are deprived of them. 

Who that has rolled and tumbled, and toss- 
ed and scolded, and grumbled, and thovght hard 
words, from ‘“‘dewy eve” till the “ wee sma’ 
hours,” with an old stub of a tush, and a face 
the sizeof a pumpkin; who, I say, after passing 
a night of such inquisitorial horrors, would not 
agree with me in the assertion, that a good set 
of teeth is about as conducive to a person’s com- 
fort and well-being as any one thing we can 
mention. 

And vet, I presume, there is nothing that is 
more neglected and abused, among the larger 
class of people in this country, than are these 
same pearly aids to good behavior. They are 
used for cracking nuts and biting hard sub- 
stances, like candy, ice, &c.; hot drinks are 
poured over them; calomel, acids and other in- 
jurious medicines, are taken into the stomach 
for the good (?) of the body, without a thought 
of the vast injury they are doing to the ground- 
work of digestion, viz: the teeth. Then the 
tartar is permitted to accumulate until the gums 
become diseased, and of course the teeth be- 
come loose and unreliable. 

If the old adage, ‘‘a stitch in time saves 
nine,’ can be applied with force to anything, it 
may be to a spot on a tooth where decay has 
begun its work of destruction. A ‘ientist could 
then cleanse the trifling cavity, fill it with gold 
and make it as good as new, with very little ex- 
pense and no pain to the patient; where- 
as if it is let alone the insidious work of de- 
cay goes slowly but surely on, until the poor 
victim is made aware of his error and neg- 
lect, by a twinge that nearly takes his breath: 
and then he has to choose between the delight- 
ful operation of having his head (as he verily 
believes) caved in, smashed up and hauled out, 
in the shape of an old grinder, for which soud- 
repre shing process he pays about the same it 
would have taken to make it all right in its first 
stages ; or paying from five to ten times as much 
for having the gaping excavation filled. 

To besure, in the latter case. he has the pleas- 
ure of sitting in the operating chair several 
hours, while the dentist digs, and scrapes, and 
chops, and pounds, and hammers, till the tor- 
tured sufferer feels as if his mouth was the main 
thoroughfare of some city, well paved with cob- 
ble-stones, over which drays, cabs, omnibusses, 
&e. were driving at 2:40 speed, while the opera- 
tor resolves himself into a dozen burly I[rish- 
men, breaking rock for dear life. Ugh! have'nt 
I been there? 

Now, I sincerely believe that it is, if any- 
thing, more necessary to secure the services of 
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a good family dentist than those of a physician: | personal observation, recommend Messrs. Pee- 


for, while Mother Nature often accepts of our 
co-operation in treating ordinary cases of disease, 
and we see the invalid convalescing under the 
tender nursing and watchful care prompted by 
the instinéts of affection, she locks the myste- 
ries of dental lore in a laboratory, the very 
threshold of which we may not pass. 


I would by no means have the masses igno- 
rant of this important branch of surgical sci- 
ence, 


1 
such as books, 


essays, &c.; and here let me say 
] wish every one of the thirty thousand readers 
of the Furmer could have the reading of Dr. 
Geo. Watt's ‘Prize Essay on Dental Surgery.” 
It can be procured of any leading dentist, for 
the low sum of one dime; and I know any can- 
did man will say it is worth a great many hun- 
dred times its price, for the valuable hints and 
suggestions contained in its pages. 


And parents, if you want your children to 


‘rise up and call you blessed,’’ make a practice | 


of taking them to a good dentist occasionally, 
and let him give their mouths a thorough ex- 
amination; and do you be sure and profit by 
the instructions he will give you—you will find 
the trouble and expense is but trifling, and the 
good done by following such a course will be in- 
calculable. 

The teeth and mouth ought to be thoroughly 
cleansed every morning and evening with a soft 
brush, and rinsed out with clear water after 
every meal. <A too tree use of tooth powders is 
to be avoided; a good article of ecastile soap 
makes a tine dentifrice,and ean be used without 
danger of scratching or cracking the enamel. If 
the gums exhibit any symptoms of disease ap- 
ply tincture of myrrh several times a day with 
cotton or lint. Picking the teeth should be 
avoided, as much as possible, and never should 
metal of any kind be used: the best and least 
injurious article to make into a toothpick is a 
goose quill; it is tough and elastie, and at the 
same time it is too soft to injure the enamel. 

I believe there are but few persons, even in 
this land noted for bad teeth, who might not, 
with a reasonable amount of care on the part 
of their parents until they were old enough to 
take that care themselves, carry to their graves 
their natural teeth in a good state of preserv- 
ation. 

It is absolutely necessary, in order to accom- 
plish the preservation of the teeth, that a good 
dentist should be employed—one who under- 
stands his business thoroughly; and no man can 
understand this profession unless he is a natu- 
ral mechanic. With that qualification, a love 
of the art and applieation combined in an ope- 
rator, I should not hesitate to trust him impli- 
citly with theeare of my teeth ; but to make him 
perfect in his place, he must possess all the re- 
quisites of a kind-hearted, polished gentleman. 

I do not doubt that there are quite a number 
of just such operators in the goodly city of St. 
Louis; I snow there are some; and to strangers 
coming to our town, and wanting anything done 
to their masticators, let me say that I can, from 


We may | 


do our own doctoring, but not our own dentistry. | 


On the contrary, I would have them en- | 
lighten themselves by every available means, | 


bles & Dunham, on Fifth street, near Mercan- 
tile Hall, as combining all the above qualifica- 
tions in an eminent degree, with the additional 
one Of exrperience. 

Now, dear reader, attend to this matter at 
once; as you may find out to your sorrow that 
in this instanee, as,in all others, ‘* procrastina- 
tion is the thief of time;” and although you 
may think that your teeth do not need any im- 
mediate attention, you may be brought to a sud- 
den and realizing sense of your mistake, by one 
of those awful twinges. Ugh! haven’t I felt 


them ? 


—--—_—_—__+ ee —- — — 


[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
OUR PET. 


BY NELLIE. 


She’s a chubby little creature, just learning how to speak, 
Her flesh is very soft and fair, her eyes are blue and 


meek; 


Around her pure transparent brow, a halo of bright hair 

rremb! ijevery wooing breeze, that comes to nestle 
there. 

In melting waves, the rosy hues of health and vigor chase 


Each other o'er lier velvet cheek, and bathe her d 


upled 
face, 

And when she laughs, her mouth is like a rose-lined 
ocean shell 

Half filled with pearls, from which the tides of 
may swell. 


melody 


She was not born to luxury, a pampered child of wealth, 

She inherits no estate on earth, 1eerfulness and 
health 

By dint of honest labor we contrive to get : te 

Our hands are hard and brown with toil, our us 
brave and strong. 


bul ¢ 


ARTS are 


We cannot clothe our “little pet” in robes of texture fine, 
Or have a train to care for her, and yet we ne’er repine; 


d ? - ] 
For she is just as dear to us, as trotung ‘round she 3 


In calf-skin shoes, that gape and show her little naked 
toes. 

And when we get a good bright dye upon her flannel 
dresse 3, 

And put her clean starched apron on, and comb her 


sunny tresses, 
And Grandma brings the speckled hos« 


1er icet, 


to draw upon 


We all declare there never was achevrub WaLr so sweet. 
O! shes a little beam of light glancing athwart our Way, 
That chases darkness from our home, with its pure, 


cheering ray ; 

We are Not poor—we’re truly BLEest while thus tous is 

given 

This guileless child, whose presence makes our humble 
home a heaven. 


“1. forbid that our fond hearts should loye the 

gift Too well; 

Let not our darling take the place where Thou sons 
shouldst dwell, 

Lest ‘1 u shouldst find it needful to remove her 
our sight, 

And with this magnet draw our hearts to realms of 
endless light. 

ALLEGED Cure FoR Fever ano Acur.—The 
following brought from the Spanish Main, and 
said to be an unfailing cure for fever and ague 
is highly recommended by an exchange: ‘Just 
before the chill comes on have a pot of very 
strong coffee made and keep it hot, and when 
the chill is felt, pour out about a pint and squeeze 
the juice of a couple of lemons into it, anda little 
sugar to make it palatable, drink it off, go to 
bed and coverup warm. One trial of this often 
cures, whilst two or three trials never fail.” 


Oh! G 


from 
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(Written for the Valley Farmer.) 
BUILS. 

These troublesome tumors are apt to prevail at this 
season; there seems to be no good place for them; 
they are in the way every where. A friend of mine, 
who was very much afflicted with them, and who re- 
eeived but litthe comfort in grandma's declaration 
that “biles’”’ are always healthy! exclaimed petulantly 
one day, that sie wished she could run the bothering 
things off across the bridge of her nose (she was always 
making fun of this rather prominent feature), and 
sure enough she had an immense boil on the tip of 
her nasal organ, and found it more in the way than 
ever; while grandma consoled her by avowing that 
she belicved it te be a judgment upon her. 

But I set out to write recipes. The best way to 
serve a boil, is to frighten it away by plunging a 
lancet into it as soon as it makesitsappearance. But, 
if the lancing has been neglected, and you find your- 
self compelled to endure the pain of the gathering 
and breaking, use warm bread and milk poultices, 
changing them often during the process of suppura- 
tion; or, if you wish a “drawing plaster,” apply a 
salve of yellow soap and brown sugar. A bit of fat 
pork is good to allay inflammation. 


WASHING MIRRORS. 
Wet a bit of soft brown paper, such as grocers use 


for wrapping teas and fine articles, in clean soap suds, | 


and rub offall marks and spots. Wrinse with clear, soft 
water, being careful not to allow any to run under the 
frame a will remove the quicksilver from the back 
of the glass: then, with an old silk handkerchief, 
wipe till dry, Some people polish mirrors and win- 
dow glass with alcohol. 








SCOURING KNIVES. 

Common brick is about as good as anything. It should 
be pulverized by rubbing two pieces of brick briskly 
together till a sufficient quantity is grated off. Weta 
large cork, dip it in the powder; and you can scour 
your knives without soiling your fingers. If you 
wish to give them an extra polish, finish with a bit of 
soft buckskin or kid, and dry brick powder, Cinders 
from a blacksmith’s shop, are also excellent for rub- 
bing knives. 

TO WHITEN LINEN. 

Now is the time, when fruit trees are in bloom, to 
whiten clothes upon the grass. Wet them in soap- 
suds; spread them out; turn them every day, and dip 
them in water if the day isa dry one. If they have 
turned very yellow by lying long away, boil them in 
a solution, made by melting a pound of fine, white 
soap in a gallon of milk. At the end of half an hour, 
take them out, wash them in a lather of soap and 
warm water; rinse them thoroughly, adding a little 
bluing to the last water. 


TO REMOVE INK STAINS. 

Wet the stains in a solution of oxalic or tartaric 
acid; let them dry in the sun; after which, a common 
washing will remove them. This, of course, will only 
answer for wuite clothes, as the acid would destroy 
the colors of calico. 


TO MAKE GOOD COFFEE. 

Brown carefully in a slow oven, giving it a finishing 
touch with a quick fire; but on no account allow a 
kernel of itto BurN. Shut it up immediately in a 
close canister, lest the aroma escape, and grind it as 
you require it for use—do not grind ittoo fine. Mixa 
coffee-cupfull of ground coffee with an egg, pour over 


it a quart of boiling water, let it boil fifteen minutes, | 


add half a pint of cold water, and take it from the 
fire. Remove the cream from a quart of milk, and set 
the milk over fire; when it boils, pour the coffee into 
it; add the cold cream, and sweeten to your taste. 
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FISH SKIN, 

The skin of codfish nicely scraped,and washed, is a 
| very good substitute for egg in coffee. A bit the size 
| of a twenty-five cent piece will settle as much as an 
| eee: 

FISH BALLS. 

Chop together one part of boiled codfish, one part 
bread crumbs, and two parts cold boiled potatocs. 
Moisten with cream, and season with salt and pepper. 
Make little patties of the mixture, and fry them slow- 
ly till well browned in pork fat. 

DRESSING FOR FOWLS. 

Soak good, light bread, well spread with butter, in 
warm sweet milk; boil the hearts, livers and gizzards 
of the fowls till tender; chop them very fine, and add 
them to the soft bread; mix well; add sage, summer 
savory, salt and pepper; and, if you choose, a well- 
beaten egg—a trifle of soda improves dressing. Let 
it be quite moist; dry dressing is poor stuff. 

INDIAN PODDING. 
| Toa pint of tolerably thick cold mush, add two 
beaten eggs, a small cup of sugar, a tablespoonful of 
ginger, half a teaspoonfull of cinnamon, a little salt, 
and three pints of milk. Mix thoroughly with the 
hand. Set it into the oven, and when well crusted 
over, stir it well, adding half a cup of raisins, and a 


piece of butter half the size of an egg. 


PUDDING SAUCE. 
| Forrice pudding, sweetened cream, flavored with 
| lemon, is a superior dressing. For Indian pudding, 
mix butter and sugar together till it cuts smoothly, 
‘and flavor it with nutmeg, 


TO DRESS RICE. 

Pick over and wash the rice, and let it soak seven 
hours in a solution of salt and soft water; drain it; 
throw it into enough boiling water to cover it, and let 
it boil ten minutes. 

PIE CRUST. 

Allow a plump, double handfull of unsifted flour to 
acommon sized pie; rub a heaping tablespoonfull of 
cold lard into it; add a little salt, and cold water 
enough to stick the paste together. Don’t work it 
much, and use the crumbs instead of fresh flour to roll 
it out in. It is best to reserve a little of the “short- 
‘ning” to make a distinction between the upper and 
under crusts. For the cover, roll it into a little cake, 
spread the remaining lard over it, scatter a few of the 
crumbs upon it, roll it up likea seroll, and fiatten it 

out the other way when you finish it up. 

BEEF STEAK. 

| Have your spider heating while you are pounding 
the meat; let it get quite hot; drop the steak in, 
cover it closely; in a few seconds it will need turning. 
Save every particle of juice upon a platter, or it will 
dry up, and scorch in the spider. After giving it a 
quick brown, take it out into its juice, season it with 
salt and pepper, and cover it with thin slices of butter. 
It is justabout as good as when cooked upon a grid- 
iron, and this mode is certainly the easiest one. Ham 
|should be cooked in the same way. If you want 
fat to fry eggs in, youcan leave some to cook slowly. 

POACHED EGGS. 

Melt just enough butter to oil thoroughly the bottom 
|of your spider; break in your eggs; let them fry 
brown without cooking too hard. When done, pour to 
every four eggs, a pint of milk; add salt and pepper; 
thicken the gravy a little, as it boils with smooth 
flour paste, and chop the eggs fine with a knife or 
spoon. 


TO TEST EGGS. 

Lay them into a dish of cold water; if good, they 
will rest on their sides; if bad, they will persist in 
standing on end. 

TO FRY LIVER. 

Cut it into very thin slices; drop it into boiling wa- 
| ter; let it boil up till it whitens and swells into a solid 
form; dip itin flour, and fry in hot pork fat. Season 
while cooking with salt and pepper. 
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Our Premtums.—The announcement of the names 
of the successful competitors for the premiums we of- 
fered for largest clubs of subscribers will be made in 
our May number. All those who have sent in lists 
will oblige us by sending in the entire list they have 
forwarded, that we may compare them with our 
books, and see that no mistakes have occurred by mail 
or otherwise. Immediate attention to this is solicited. 
No new names will be received after the first of April. 


Se 


Not too Late.—* It is never too late to do good,” 
and therefore it is never too late to send us the names 
of new subscribers. We have an abundant supply of 
back numbers from the commencement of the volume, 
and would be much obliged to any of our subscribers 
who would send us new names. Every patron, we be- 
lieve, feels a lively interest in the success of the “Val- 


ley Farmer,” and will cheerfully endeavor to increase | 3 . . : : 
: . | for the improvement of agricultural and rural taste, 


its circulation by sending new subscribers and thus 
enlarge its sphere of usefulness and its means of do- 


ing good, 





St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical 
Association. 
The fourth Fair of 


commence on the 24th of September and continue du- 


annual this Association will 


ring the week. The Directors have determined that 
it shall surpass all of its predecessors, if possible. 
Over $20,000 will be offered in premiums and many 
changes and improvements in the premium list have 
been made. Every department has been carefully ex- 
amined, and such changes have been made as would 
conduce, in the opinion of the Directors, to the in- 
creasing interest of this great western enterprize. 
This fair bas yearly grown in favor, and the Directors 
have determined that it shall yearly become a greater 
and still greater success. We shall send the premium 
list, when published, to such of our subscribers as we 
think will feel an interest in this great institution. 
We hope every reader of the “Valley Farmer” will 
make his arrangements to be here at the next Fair, 
and believe that he will be well paid for the outlay 
in seeing the great improvements being made in 
farm implements and machines, and in viewing the 
choicest breeds of cattle, horses, sheep, swine, &c. and 
the best varieties of fruits and flowers; and, in fact, 
in witnessing, in every department of industry, the 
very best specimens those departments can furnish. 

The following is a list of the Directors of this Socie- 
ty for 1860, viz: Capt. A. Harper, Chas. Todd, G. B. 
Allen, Norman J. Colman, Col. T. Grimsley, J. 0. F. 
Farrar, Benj. O'Fallon, Henry T. Blow, Wm. L. Ew- 
ing, C. L. Hunt, Wm. Lindsay, John Sappington, Wm. 
M. McPherson. 

The officers are Capt. A. Harper, President; Chas. 
Todd, Henry T. Blow, Vice Presidents; Norman J. 
Colman, Corresponding Secretary; G. 0. Kalb, Re- 
cording Secretary. 











North-Western Agricultural Society. 

An incorporated Association, under this title, has 
been organized in Chicago, Ill, with a capital of 
$60,000, of which $22,000 has already been subscribed. 
They have purchased the “ Garden City Race Course” 
grounds, containing 523 acres, for $28,000. 

The officers are :—President, John A. Kennicot; 
Secretary, F. W. Reilly; Treasurer, E. I. Tinkam: 
Directors, Dr. John A. Kennicot, Hon. W. B. Egan, 
Henry Fuller, W. R. Loomis, William L. Church, 
Isaac Cook, E. I. Tinkam. 

The object of the society is explained as follows :— 

“The objects of this society are the promotion, pro- 
tection and encouragement of agriculture and its 
kindred arts and sciences; the assertion of the import- 
ance of a fitting recognition of this great primary in- 
terest, so closely allied to the success not only of 
Chicago, but of our whole country ; the erection of an 
Agricultural Bureau at Washington; the founding 
of an Agricultural College, Museum, Library and 
Reading Room in Chicago; the establishment of An- 
nual Fairs and Exhibitions, and the improvement of 
a Park, Pleasure and Fair Grounds.” 

Itis gratifying to witness any well-directed efforts 


and at no period in the history of our country has 
there heen so many encouraging signs for these as at 
present, nor is it less encouraging to see City Race 
Course grounds purchased, and appropriated for these 
more wise and beneficent purposes. 

———_— 1.0. 

Kentucky State AGRICULTURAL Society.—At & 
mecting of the Board of Direetors of the Kentucky 
State Agricultural Society, it was resolved to hold the 
next annual fair at Bowling Green, beginning on 
Tuesday, the 18th of September next, and to continue 
five days. 

It was also ordered that $1,500 be appropriated to 
aid in holding exhibitions of tobacco at Louisville and 
Paducah, in 1860—the amount to be equally divided 
between the two places. 

Messrs. W. L. Underwood and E. M. Covington 
were appointed to deliver public addresses at the to- 
bacco fair in Louisville, and Messrs. James Camp- 
bell and W. B. Machen, at Paducah. The days for 
holding the tobacco fairs have not yet been fixed. It 
was further ordered that Gov. Beriah MaGoffin be re- 
quested to deliver the annual address on the 2nd day 
of the Fair, at Bowling Green, on the 19th of Septem- 
ber next. 


—___ > eo 


GEOLOGICAL Survey or Kentucky.—The legisla- 
ture of this State closed its labors and refused the ap- 
propriation necessary to continue the geological sur- 
vey—the most important measure that was before that 
body during the entire session—while private and lo- 
cal matters occupied the largest portion of the busi- 
ness of the legislature. Many of the acts passed were 
of the most trifling character. We sincerly hope that 
at the next election men will be chosen who can com- 
prehend, and who will honestly support matters of 
vital public interest to the State, and that this great 
work that has developed so much of the real riches of 
the State may be continued uninterrupted to the end. 
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{EPoRT OF THE THirnD ANNUAL Farr or tHe Sr. 


Louis AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION. 
—We learn that this interesting and attractive report 
will soon be issued. 
the machines, implements, &ec. exhibited, and also by 
the premium horses, cattle, &¢. Those wishing to 
obtain the report should enclose a letter stamp to pre- 
pay postage, and address G. O. Kalb, St. Louis, Mo. 


+20 + ---— 

An AGRICULTURAL Bureau At WAsHinGToNn.—It 
has been determined at Washington to separate the 
department of Agriculture, formerly under the con- 
trol of the Patent Office, and establish for it an inde- 
pendant Bureau, under the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. We understand that the super- 
intendance of this department has been tendered to 
Col. B. P. Johnson, the accomplished Secretary of the 
New York StateyAgricultural Society. We also un- 
derstand that Col. Johnson, deeming his present posi- 
tion fur public usefulness, fully equal to that which 
would be afforded at the seat of the general Govern- 
ment, has thought proper to decline the honor tender- 
ed him. Weshould be glad to see this important and 
responsible department at Washington placed under 
the immediate supervision of a gentleman as efficient 
and capable as Col. Johnson, yet we should regret to 
miss him from the position he has so long and so ably 
filled, with credit to himself and with so much benefit 
to the great agricultural interests of the State of New 
York. 


> oo ____-- ———- 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PemMoLoagicaL Society. 
—The Hon. Marshall P. Wilder President of the 
American Pomological Society has given notice that 


the next biennial meeting of this Society will be held | 


at Philadelphia, Pa. commencing Sept. 10th. 
ss SES OS 


Farr or tHE New York State AGRICULTURAL 
Soeciety.—At the meeting of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, held in Albany, it was deter- 
mined to hold the next fair at Elmira, on the 2d, 3d, 
4th and 5th days of October next. 


~ + oe —— 
Timothy'on New Prairie—Potatoes. 

Eps. VALLEY FArmMer:—In your last issue two 
subjects are mentioned, on which, perhaps, my expe- 
rience may be of service to others, i. e. sowing Timo- 
thy on prairie sod, and raising potatoes. 

In May, 1853, [broke up a piece of raw prairie, har- 
rowed it well, dropped corn by stakes, and covered with 
ahoe. The crop received, and needed no cultivation. 
It was not measured; but the lowest estimate per acre 
was 50 bushels. In October, the corn was cut up and 
put in shocks 16 hills square. The ground was then 
harrowed both ways, sown with Timothy seed—one 
bushel to six acres—and afterwards brushed. The 
next year, I mowed on that ground one of the best 
crops of grass I have ever raised. 

Last spring I planted eight rows of potatoes 100 
feet long across my garden. The ground was well 
manured and plowed, then harrowed, and a light 
furrow opened about 2 inches deep, in which the pota- 
toes were dropped 8 inchesapart. They were then light- 
ly covered with earth, and then covered about 6 inches 
deep with wet straw from the stack yard. No further 
labor was bestowed on them. We commenced using 
them about the 20th of June; and used them regularly 
on till digging time, when we took up 7 bushels. My 
family ranges from 12 to 20 persons. One great ad- 
vantage in this mode of culture is, that you raise the 
straw and pick off the ripe potatoes without disturbing 
the others, just as one would gather melons from a 
vine, 

Have you, or any of your correspondents, tried 
Hungary grass as a pasture for hogs after it has ma- 
tured ? Yours truly, F. B. 8. 

Hazevsipe, Marion Co. Mo. 


It will be illustrated by many of 


BREEDING MARES SHOULD NOT BE PASTURED on 
Green Rye or CLover.—Eds. “Valley Farmer :” 
| A subscriber wishes to know if green rye is unfavora- 


| ble to the gestation of brood mares. I can inform 
| him it is to a certainty. I have had much experience 

in breeding mares, and know positively that rye and 
| clover are highly injurious to mares in the breeding 
| Season. 


|a foal that runs on a rye field or clover pasture. 


It is rarely the case that a mare will produce 
It 
| does not abate their amativeness; on the contrary, 


makes them more amorous. I see it stated in some 


agricultural paper, that eggs will not hatch if convey- 
ed by railroad. 





We have an instance in this village 


| to the contrary: 22 


A gentleman here brought 22 ¢ 


ges 
of a breed of fowls called Bolton Grays, from Massa- 
| chusetts, 800 or 900 miles by railroad, and raised 
fourteen chickens from them. 


St. Louis County, Mo. 


FLorisant. 
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Prices oF Farms anv Stock 1n Kentucky.—We 
A farm three miles 
from Shelbyville, of 234 acres, sold for 


copy a few items of recent sales. 
aw 


di 


4 40 per 
|acre; an unimproved farm of 108 acres in the same 


county, for $50 per acre; a farm one mile from Mt. 


Sterling of 330 acres at $93 15 per acre; another of 
160 acres at $125 per acre. In Bourbon County, two- 


Two 


{hundred Mexican mules brought $80 20 per head.— 


as 
iv. 


year old mules brought from $80 to $125 
| One auctioneer sold 14 horses at an average of $134 85. 
In Madison 


| ,  f ae 
| In Seott Co. 50 mules sold for $155 each. 
50 hogs on foot, averaging 434 pounds, were 


| County, 2 
| bought at $4 per 100, gross. 


| 


—~+-2o—- 


Woo..—The history of the growth of wool is very 


curious. Fifty years ago not a pound of fine wool 
was raised in the United States, in Great Britain, « 
In the 
country, the flocks were owned exclusively by the 
In 1794, a small flock was 


sent to the Elector of Saxony as a present from the 


r 
in any other country except Spain. latter 
nobility, or by the Crown. 


King of Spain—whence the entire product of Saxony 





| wool, now of such immense value. In 1809, during 
| the invasion of Spain by the French, some of the 
The 


American Consul at Lisbon, Mr. Jarvis, purchased 


valuable Crown flocks were sold to raise money. 


fourteen hundred head, and sent them to this country. 
A portion of the pure unmixed Merino blood of these 
flocks is to be found in Vermont at this time. Such 
was the origin of the immense flocks of fine wooled 
sheep in the United States. 


i ie 





Notice to Secretaries of Horticultural and Agricultu- 
ral Societies, and Fair and Lecture Committees. 
The undersigned having some time at his command 

during the coming year, will undertake to report and 

prepare for the press, Discussions, Lectures, &c., in 
connection with Horticulture, Agriculture, or Scien- 
tific Subjects, through the Western States. 
For particulars, apply to WM. MUIR. 
Laborville, Melrose P. 0. 
St. Louis County, Mo. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


a series of 


W. G. K.—* A young farmer” has asked 
inte, which we will endeavor to answer as far as 
we are able. 

Best Pian ror Hen-novuss AND Bary, —We would 
refer our correspondent to Allen’s Rural Architecture 
for a variety of plans for dwellings and farm buildings. 
It would be difficult for us to furnish the “ best plan” 
fora barn without knowiug the extent of the farm 
and the character of the farming, whether chiefly for 
grain, or for stock or dairy purposes. The book 
with of of a similar character advertised in 
the “ Valley Farmer.” 

Sup-soin 
these—the 
sufficiently d 
about $15 


hers is 
much variety in 
strong, and run 
Price, 


Ptows.—There is not 
best are that are 
eep at the least expense of power. 


those 


Corn PLANtTERS.—There are a great variety of these, 


some valuable, but more that are worthless. Barn- 
hill’s, we regard the best that we have used. Price, 
about S15. 

CuLTIVATORS.—The common steel five-tooth, is as 


rood as any. Price, from 5 to$7. These implements 
may probably all be had at the implement stores. 

Spring Axp Winter Bartey.—The time for sowing 
Spring barley, is about the proper time for sowing 
oats. Fall barley is usually sown about when wheatis, 
Time to harvest—when it is ripe. 

We are not familiar with the kind of grass alluded 
to. If it possessed great value the world would likely, 


long since have known it. It probably belongs to 
that class of humbugs with the “* Honey Blade” 


seware of all these and their rascally authors. 


grass. 


Buck wueat.—C, F. 8. wishes to be informed how 
to prepare land for buckwheat, time to sow, &e.  Pre- 
pure any good land as for wheat or barley. Lt 
is suited to light land, be sown in July. It 
is sometimes sown on land after wheat has been har 
vested. Hali bushel of seed is the quantity usually 
sown on an acre—we should prefer something more. 


Foop ror Brees.—G. W. J. of Arkansas, makes in- 
quiry in regard to the kind of food for bees, alluded to 
in an article published in the “ Valley Farmer,” for 
December, 1859, from the “Mark Lane Express’”’ 
(London). 

The Til seed alluded to, we presume, is the seed of 
the Bene Plant (Sesamum Orientale) These are 
grown for making oil, as described in the case of the 
Til seed. The cake when wet up with water, makes a 
food that the French describe as being highly relished 
by We doubt its value for making honey—we 
do not know that the seed can be had in our Western 
seed stores. It may, probably, be had of John 
Thorburn & Co., seedsmen, New York City. 

Basket Wittow.—T. 0. of Illinois, inquires 
whether the basket willow will grow on land which is 
sub-merged most of the time, from March until July, 
&c.; where the cuttings can be procured, &. 

Willow will grow on almost any good soil, but pre- 
fers a moist soil. It succeeds on the sides of ditches. 
but land sub-merged for any considerable length ot 
time after spring opens, would be injurious to it. 

The cuttings should be planted early, before the 
buds swell, say during any mild weather in February, 
or early in March. 

There area number of kinds of willow used for bas- 
kets. Some years since we procured the best kind 
cultivated, and set a plantation of it near the city 0! 
Louisville, Ky. Cary, Peter & Cary, Nurserymen, 
whose post-office address is Louisville, have the cut- 
tings for sale. 

We do not know the price of the prepared article in 
market. Large quantities are imported from Europe. 
paying frei ght, commissions and a profit to the grower, 
and sold in this country by the ton. We usually 
sold it as it stood in the field to the basket makers. 


clean 


and may 





bees. 


THE VALLEY FARMER. 


| petition among the basket 


| plow, and wish to purchase either territory, or 


| the plows, can have an opportunity. 








































































































APRIL. 


they cutting and preparing it for manufacturing : com- 
makers, has continued to 
run the price up here toa handsome profit. 


To Corresronpents.~-A series of questions sub- 
mitted by of Spencer Co., Ky., will be 
fully answered in our May number. These, 
eral other matters of a similar character, are necessarily 
laid over for want of room in our present number. 


a “subscriber,” 
and sev- 


-- a 


MoLe 


public trial of this draining plow at the St. 


Drain PLrow.—There will be a 
Louis Nur- 


HAMMOND’S 


sery, on the Olive Street Road, five miles west of St. 
Louis, on Wednesday, the llth of April, at 2 o'clock, 
P.M. The patentee, Mr. Hammond, will be present, 


the 
of 
All interested in 


and those who are satisfied with the working of 


one 


| land draining are politely invited to be present. 


- - —~+~ee- - 

New Map or 
Edwards, the enterprising St. Louis publisher has just 
all the 
es, contemplated railroad routes, &e. We 


are informed that this is the first map ever published 


Missount AND ILu.inors.—Richard 





issued anew map of the above States, with 


latest « hang 


west of the Mississippi river, which is quite creditable 


tothe publisher. The map is valuable to every citizen 
of Missouri and Illinois. Price $3 00. 
ek —-— == 
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